GARDENING WITHOUT 
THE USE OF CHEMICALS 


NOV. 1947 


25 Cents 


bad 
e 
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Order single copies at the price quoted for each 
book or order with the Club Plan. (See below). 
Here is a wide variety of garden literature 
planned to appeal to the home gardener, farmer, 
orchardist and plant lover. 


HOW TO MAKE A GARDEN by Cecile Hulse Matschat. 
Here are all the facts and underlying principles which go to 
make any gardening « success. This book is complete in 
itself, with all the necessary details—from the first turning- 
for the plants. Illustrated 


PLANNING THE HOME GROUNDS by Cecile Hulse Matschat. 
Whether Bg buy or build . remodel or start from the 
this book will help you develop your grounds inte 


beautiful setting for your home 35e 
THE DOCTORS’ ATTITUDE TOWARD FERTILIZERS. This 
book reports upon the atti Goctors toward ¢! 


tadustry. This lists 85 substances that 
may be used to keep the soil fertile in Nature's way. It 
defines the composition of each material and what each sub- 
stance contributes in plant nutrients te the soll. . . 35¢ 


The books described sbovea can be bought 
separately or on the Club Plan. They are the 
first four books issued in the current 1947-48 
Book Club. (see advertisement on page 64.) 


1946-47 Book Club—12 Books, $3.00 


If you join this Club you will receive at one 
time all 12 books listed below. 


BULBS AND HOUSE PLANTS by Cecile Hulse aoa 
Discusses tulips, iris, Milles, peonies, etc. . 


AND by Cecile Hulse Matschat. 
the nnuals over and 
vice- 35e 


HOUSE PLANTS—Hew Te Grew Them by P. T. Barnes. 
the house. 


MOUSE AND GREENHOUSE GARDENING by Fred 
McCrea 


dy. Deals with inexpensive means for growing plants 


An encyclopedia on all phases of gardening. . 


TEN TRUSTWORTHY TROPICAL Pee by John C. Gifford. 
A delightful book. Includes lime, coconut, guava, 
avocado and mango. 40c 

oF new ENGLAND. by Walter Prichard 
Eaton. How reproduce the natural — 

GARDENING FOR PROFIT by Peter Henderson. Originally 
published in 1874. Reveals many profitable secrets that 
present-day will find interesting and useful. 40c 


QUICK-RETURN METHOD OF COMPOST-MAKING by 
Maye E. Bruce. New ee WITH 
OR WITHOUT animal manure. % 

TREE CROPS by J. Russell Smith An ne: book on 
erop-yielding crops as animal food. 35e 

COMPLETE MODERN GARDEN HERBAL by Robert O. Bar- 
low. facts about herb and in several 


or POND AND WATER GARDEN 
L. Wittrock. A wonderful instructor 


for the nature- 


Gardening 


1945-46 Book Club—12 Books, $3.04 


Members of this Club will receive at one tiny 
all 12 books listed below. 


GARDENS BEYOND THE RAINBOW by Roger W. 


AND wnat THEY pe Heinrich Deak 
with leaf’s gardener and lover 


THE FORMATION oF VEGETABLE THROUGH Tat 
ACTION OF WORMS by Charles Darwin. Contains thy 
most important parts of his classic on the earthworm. %% 
by How to start 

to prepare the 

wanes AND Ehrentried Pfeiffer, 
Discusses hundreds weeds common farm, = and 


garden. 
THE THE soit by Bir Albert Howard, C.1k, 
M.A. A magnificent summary of the organic cause for thay 
fertilizer. 
OUR FRIEND, THE EARTHWORM by Georze 5. Oliver, 
Deals with this creature's importance to mans’ health. $1.8) 
THE FRUIT ORCHARD edited by J. I. Rodale. hier 

hints, unusual data on fruit growing. e 
ANIMALS AND THE Richard Headetren, 
Animals and insects that are friends and foes to the garden 
te 


LUTHER BURBANK by — W. Smith. Interesting reading 
about plant breeding the important ae 
this great horticultural 

SUNFLOWER SEED—THE MIRACLE FOOD by ‘Rodale 
Treatise on how to grow, how to eat this vitamin-rich feed 


AND ANSWERS = COMPOST edited by J. 
Rodale and Heinrich Meyer. A guide for compost-making, 


Combination 
Club Offer — 24 Books — $6.00 
1946-47 Club and 1945-46 Club 
a 
MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS 
The books 
are sold separately only at 


VEGETABLE Roger W. Smith, 
grow 40 vegetables in organic manner—fet 
TO MAKE IT edited by 3. L Rodale 
The only book of its kind ever published. 35 
SLEEP AND RHEUMATISM by J. I. Rodale. Explains simple 
rules for avoiding stubborn conditions of neuritis caused b 
Dressures exerted during sleep. ° 
NATURAL BREAD edited by J. I. Rodale. Beeeusees reat 
Produced, stone-ground grains. 
DEVELOPMENT OF VEGETABLE by wall 
Bruner. Remarkable illustrations text that cleat 
up conception of plant-root Be 
DEBATES IN HOUSE OF LORDS. Deals with the adrit 
ability of forming s Royal Commission te check on t® 
Sir Albert Howard method of farming and gardening. 3& 


45: 
books cost 30c 


Send Direct Te 
ORGANIC GARDENING 


EMMAUS ...... 


T 
N 
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Organ 
method. Contains a transcript from a U. 8. Senate Hearing 
of important testimony given by Dr. Max Gerson on his ( 
cancer cure by diet. ° - n 
MANUAL OF ORGANIC MATERIALS. A Comprehensive List 4 
35e 1 
I 
In Canada and Foreign 
$1.00 books cost $1.10, 50c books cost $5c, F 
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Pest-Control Manual 


Gives complete information about every type of insect Gnvader—-shows you best methods for 
controlling pests that attack flowers, vegetables, roses, trees, shrubbery and all types of land- 
scape planting, in all parts of the U. 8. Profusely illustrated. Equivalent in information to 
a $1.00 book. “GARDEN FOES” will be sent you without extra charge when you examine 
the New Garden Encyclopedia. See offer below. « 


New, Revised Edition of the  Standied Book, of Gudea 


GARDEN ENCYCLOPEDIA 


NEW 
From A to Z, the Things You Want to Know About Vegetables, Flowers, Shrubs, Berries, Trees 


1400 Pages 10,000 Articles 1500 Illustrations Xe 

HE only Garden Encyclopedia prepared expressly for the amateur’s Perennial Flowers 

needs! ouer a million sold! Ciear, explicit, usable. Answers any garden Hardy Types Wild Flowers 

question quickly. Make your next season’s garden the envy of every Half-Hardy Types Pests, Diseases 
gne with this completely up-to-date, enlarged edition of the biggest, Grouping Hot Beds and 
most practical ‘chow to grow it’? volume ever published for’ © Vegetables Cold Frames 
garden lovers. FOR THE FIRST TIME—an entirely new Germination Soil Preparation 
ilustrated section; Gardening for the Small Home—...« Tables Garden Planning 
with practical advice for new home owners on ° Starting Indoors ion 
how to make the most of their properties. This Planting Dates eee 
section alone is the equivalent of an), Transplanting 
extra book worth $1.00. Other features Fertilizing a 
include Soil-less Gardening, Wild Flower aha 
Gardening, New Flower Arrangement}. varieties) PRONGUNGING 

10,000 articles furnish every detail of 

information you Will need about planning, Shrubs . one al- 
planting, fertilizing and“caring for your! Ornamental Vines phabetical ar- 
garden. Alphabetical arrangement of sub- Fruit Trees rangement 
jects enables you to find what you want Berries with full 
to know quickly and easily, 1500,,apthori- Hedges, Lawns cross - referen- 
tative photographs and diagrams (more than Preparing Soil ces. 


oe to every page!) Dozens of practical 
experts furnish the directions the average 
home,gardener needs to\grow every variety, 
of plant successfully. Here for the first time 
m a single book is EVERYTHING YOU 
NEED TO KNOW ABOUT ANYTHING YOU 
WANT TO GROW! You can be certain of 
making your garden successful in every way 
by getting the New Garden Encyclopedia now 
and consulting it at every step. It will save 
you work and worry and hours of searching 
incomplete books! 


W 


RITTEN for All U. 8. Soils, 
Seasons, Climates and> 
Methods by American 


Experts! Edited by E. L,.D..SBY-, 40% 
HOUR, B.S.A., and a picked staff study 
American garden authorities. They binding, 
how t id plant diseases; DeLuxe art- « 
Hom vou how to avoid piant diseases: MAIL THIS FREE Examination COUPON 
$1,00, ¢ .WM,.H. WISE G CO., Inc.,50 West 47th St., New York 19, N.Y. 


ger and better flowers,. fruits and 
vegetables; how to select the best 
Kinds; how to plan your garden for economy, 
Seasonal changes and year-round beauty. 


I wish to examine, without obligation or expense, a copy of the latest 
revised edition of the NEW GARDEN ENCYCLOPEDIA, handsomely 
bound in sturdy ‘Green Novelex—nearly 1400 pages, 10,000 articles and 
1500 pictures—and also the 64-page illustrated pest-control book, 
“GARDEN FOES.” After 7 days, I will either return the book and 
“owe you nothitig; or keep it and send you promptly an initial payment of 
$1 and then $1 monthly until the low price of only $4, plus postage is paid. 
In either case the book “GARDEN FOES” is mine FREE! 

SAVE 4 LB. SHIPPING COST. 
Send full_remittance with this. form, 


‘you return 
just mail the coupon. THE NEW GARDEN: ENCYCLO-'® 
PEDIA will be shipped prepaid. 1f hot delighted, ‘returns 3 


it and owe nothing. you, keep it, make a first payment 
# $1.00 and pay balance’ at the rateiof-$1.00 montt:® 
Hetil the low price of only $4.00 (plus’a few tents ‘péstage) 
paid. The book “Garden Foes” is yours without shares. © 
WM. H. WISE & CO., Inc., 50 West 47th Street, New = 
York 19, N. Y. Copyright by Wm. H. Wise é Co., a” 


pages, 
°320 full page plates showitig over 1,000 flowers in exquisite 


State... 
Cheek tere if You want arteraft binding, onty $1 extra. 
Initial this box to reserve Companion Volume ‘Favorite 
tn Full’ Color” for delivery when ready. 640 


natural colers with informative text on each. Special pre- 


publication price: Cloth $4.00; Arteraft $5.00; to be bitte 
and delivered with full return privilege. 


$ 4. 
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Your Own ODORLESS 
FERTILIZER FACTORY 


Compost garbage and all sorts of waste materials 
without odor... even in a city backyard! Easy way 
to build rich soil and grow better flowers and crops. » 


Now, with AetivO, it is possible (without 
chemicals) to make your own rich fertilizer 
—better than manure; better than you can 
buy—from garbage and other,such materials 
. . . without odor. And make it QUICKLY. 
EASILY. CHEAPLY. 


It is possible to reduce garbage to humus 
in 2 to 6 weeks! You may do it in an open 
heap, or in compost box or cabinet—in a 
tiny city backyard; even in basement or gar- 
age! 


The “secret” is ActivO, a remarkable 
bacterial discovery which contains billions of 
the friendly, desirable bacteria thaf Nature 
herself uses to change waste into humus and 
rich plant food. You merely bring the waste 
materials together and sprinkle on ActivO. 
No skill required. Start a compost any month 
of year. Use any sort of vegetable or animal 
waste. 


Low Cost: A little ActivO goes a long way 
—No. 25 size treats up to 3% tons of 
waste. With ActivO you can make fertilizer 


even from corncobs and sawdust, yet ActivO 
will not destroy earthworms or other bene- 
ficial soil agencies—for using ActivO is only 
using Nature, greatly intensified. 


Only ActivO will do all this. Never before 
a product like it! But aiding compost-mak- 
ing is not the only way ActivO helps you 
grow prettier flowers, tastier and more 
healthful vegetables, thick-turf lawns. You 
don’t need to buy special ‘‘soil activators’’. 
Applied direct to soil, ActivO conditions, 
fortifies and activates it; gives life to jaded 
scils—adds both the helpful organisms and 
many minerals, humus and, nutrients for 
which most soil is starved . . . . ActivO also 
reduces odors in outdoor toilets while turn- 
ing waste into easily handled, ash-like fertil- 
izer. 

You will want to try this unusual product. 
Get some ActivO today. If your regular 
dealer doesn’t have it, use coupon below. 
Don’t accept substitute! There’s only ONE 
ActivO—only one orBanic, bacterial product 
like this. Insist on “Act-tive-Oh!”’ 


SPECI A I . 'f already an ActivO user and your local dealer hasn’t the additional ActivO you need, take 
* advantage of this offer: One No. 25 size unit of AetivO, for 3 tons compost, and an 80 Ib. bag 


of special pulverized compost limestone—BOTH for $6.79, shipped freight collect. 


mail with coupon below. 


Check and clip this offer, and 
‘ 


MAIL TO > [BENSON-MACLEAN ? PLANT PRODUCTS, Bridgeton, 14, Ind. 


(Northeastern states, address ActivO-SOILSERVICE, Box (31, Townsend, Mass.) 


0 Dozen No. 1 cans ActivO for Cabinets or as soils only (each treats 35 to 100 Ib. 
waste) $2.40 doz., prepaid. 


C0 No. 2 trial size ActivO, for 450 tb. pe at $1.00 ea. prepaid. 
O Ne. 7 size, for 1700 Ib. compost, at $2.00 ea. prepaid. 


0 Ne. 50 size, for 6 tons, at $9.95 each, frt. or exp. collect. []) FREE literature; 
ActivO and 


MORE THAN 
A COMPOST 
HASTENER! 


if different 


from P. 0. 


What more practical and worthwhile CHRISTMAS GIFT can you give a friend—or yourself!—than ActivO? Order now! 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 
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ORGANIC GARDENING 


» 


Now Is ‘The ‘Time! 


Condition your soil for next year’s tawn and garden 
Insure garden success! Start right! Condition the 
soil! Healthy, vigorous-growing plants begin with 
good, fertile soil, 


NO WEEDS 


HERSHEY’S . 


Ko-K-O 


ORGANIC SOIL BUILDER 
AND CONDITIONER 


FOR LAWNS AND GARDENS 


© Apply Direct to the Soil 
© Mix in the Compost Heap 
© FEED TO EARTHWORMS 


An essential material for the Organie Gardener 

. . A slow-acting, long-lasting energizer that 
increases and replenishes the organic content of the 
soll . . . Improves soil texture . . absorbs 
and retains plant-nourishing moisture . .. . helps 
decomposition of soil break-up into humus ..°. . 
binds sandy soils . . . . loosens clay soils. 


WHAT IS HERSHEYS Ko-K-O? 


Cocoa bean. shells and other parts of the cocoa 
bean are expertly blended and swestsned to produce 
a natural, organic: material furiu.cning a steady 
source of humus for the soil. 


PACKED IN HANDY 50 LB. BAGS 
if your dealer cannot supply you we will ship 
direct to you. Freight prepaid East of Mississippi 
River. (Write for freight rates west of Mississippi 
River.) Send $2.25 for each 50 lb. bag; enough for 
200, sq. ft. of NEW «lawn or garden. (Minimum 
Shipment 100 Ibs. (2 Bags). 


HERSHEY ESTATES | 


HERSHEY, PENNSYLVANIA 


NO WATER 


__EARTHWORMS PINCH HIT 
FOR HER INVALID HUSBAND 


May 16, 1947, 

Some months. ago we subscribed 
for your magazine, but before we re- 
ceived any copies I was counting on 
building a compost pile and really 
doing big things for my garden. But 
after the material came I read, and 
sighed, and gave up. But that is not 
the end of the story. 

We live on a_ little place of about 
three acres in the country, with a very 
large garden and young fruit trees. 
My husband is an invalid so I have 
the work inside and outside to do all 
alone. The physical labor of a com- 
post pile would be beyond my time or 
strength. I felt greatly disappointed, 
but was none the less interested. 

I had practiced mulching for some 
time. with the idea of keeping down 
weeds “and Conserving moisture. The 
resulting enrichment of the soil had 
hot entered my head. We once had a 
patch of red raspberries that I had 
kept rather heavily mulched and it 
bore magnificiently but I did not give 
the credit to any enrichment of the 
soil at the time. When we came here 
two years ago we found the place high 
with°weeds, as it had lain idle for some 
years. In the fight against the weeds 
I cut weeds before they seeded and 
threw them into a great pile or used 
them to mulch the berries and trees. 
I would pull young weeds and pile 
them high about my plants and soon 
they would all be gone. I was puzzled 
about it and a little ‘disturbed, but 
since I felt that a thick covering was 
necessary to conserve the moisture 


| to work and pile on more weeds: 


This spring when I set out to look 
about my things my mulch had dis- 
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ORGANIC ‘GARDENING 


Dear Garden Friend: a 


NOW IS A GOOD TIME TO 
ORDER YOUR COPY OF 


Gain FINANCIAL 
INDEPENDENCE 


“SECURITY ACRES” Sensa- 
tional New Book, tells how 
to create a fine income in 
our own back-yard, a city 
ot or a_ five-acre plot. 
“Security Acres” presents 
scores of novel, proven, practical ideas, hobbies, 
plans, etc. Tells what to raise and how to raise it. 
No guesswork—No experimenting! Hundreds of 
money-making opportunities. Success secrets are 
at your fingertips in this wonderful book—noth- 
ing else like it on the market today. Send $1.00 
bill for your copy at once. Your money back if 
not satisfied. Many Pages of Ideas. 


ATTENTION !! 


Men and Women who look ahead are making 
plans now and this AMAZING book will show 
you.. 


“HOW TO HELP YOURSELF 
TO POST-WAR PROSPERITY” 


‘The man or woman who depends upon salary alone 


to make him rich, well-to-do or even comfortable, 
is making the Matas of his life, for the minute 
you stop working, the money stops coming in. 
Lose a day as you while ex- 
penses go ri on. _ Hundr re) joney-maki 

ideas are in this wonderful book. ” sig 


Pages $1.00, P.P. 


“REMEMBER, YOU CAN’T ADVANCE IF YOU 
SIT STILL” 


—touch it and 
leaves fold up like 
an UMBRELLA, to 
open. in about 15 
minutes. All who 
see and touch this 
mysterious plant 
need no persuasion 
to buy it. For pleasure and ers grow and sell 
these MAGIC FLOWER PLANTS at TOP prices from 
$1.00 to $5.00 each. At 8 weeks plants attain 
height of 12 inches, flowers are rose- rple or 
lavender, 1 pkt. 60 to 80 seeds with E-Z direc- 
tions $1.00 or 6 pkts. for $5.00. For extra: cash 
order yours right now. 1 Pkt. as a Gift with $5.00 
Book Order. 


Easier Gardening for YOU—Read. 
NEW EDITION 


“PLOW NOT — WEED NOT” 
A new booklet with 21 tos showing 4/(t 
gardens, 2 not plowed, all 4 not weeded, some.un- 
: attended for 3 weeks at a time. This booklet is 
believed to be the first to actually show the aver- 
_ age gardener how-to have a garden without weed- 
ing and plowing, the hardest and most expensive 

of The most valuable hot 
ia gardening boaklet ever. Only $1.00 Post 
aid. 

Friend of the Lazy Gardener 


PLOWMAN’S 
FOLLY 
By 
E. H. Faulkner 


@ Follow this new method 
of restoring and in- 
creasing vanishing top- 
soil 


@ Tested suceessfully by 
experts 


Here is a method ‘so 
simple and 
anyone can understan 
it. So successful, the author’s crops 
are the envy of his neighbors. Explains how you, 
by the time-honored custom of turning the sod 
with a moldboard plow, may be ruining your land. 
Mr. Faulkner outlines a method by which you may 
ain rich, high-yield land from even inferior soil. 
his method is now in use in many formerly un- 
profitable areas... . you can use it on your 
farm, too. £. H. Faulkner is an 

agricultural expert who has carried $2.00 
cent years. 161 pages 


on his own experiments during re- 

The. 1948 Moon Sign Book gives 
you the Moon Changes right oom 
to the minute. So for yourself and 
our garden order your copy at once 


y' 
before they are all sold out $1.10. 256 pages of 
Information. 


. HOW TO MAKE A GOOD 
LIVING._ON. A.SMALL FARM 


Plan now to away from city 
worries, war shortages, high rents, 
inflation. Use this book as your 
guide. Abundantly illustrated with- 

orkable plans and diagrams. 


w 
Over 400 pages. 


Send $2.50 with order. We pay 
all postage charges. 


order direct from: 


Lightning Speed Mig. Go. 


P. O, Box 115-XV 


STREATOR, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 
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ORGANIC GARDENING 


Lasts Indefinitely! 


WILL NOT RUST, WARP OR DECAY 


ALL-ALUMINUM 


Hew Era COMPOSTER 


— LIGHT-WEIGHT — KNOCK-DOWN — 


Can be assembled and dismantied in a few minutes. 
Capacity of square box—1 ton. Attractive, extra-strong 1” 


dia. tubes. Additional sides permit variations in shapes 
tween retaining tubes, plus 4 corner 
Style E-300 $20.00 

NEW-ERA EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


and capacities—see diagrams. Also adaptable for fruit and 
Style E-200 $25.00 
Each extra side, completefor above $5.00 
BOX 909 TRENTON, WN. J. 


7 vegetable storage bin. © 
Each extra side, complete for above $6.25 
TALOAM 


Price complete—with 2” spacers be- 

Price complete—with 38°’ spacers be- 

tween retaining tubes, plus 4 corner 
© 

All prices F.O.B. Trenton, N. J. 

AMAZING AMAZING CONDITIONER 


POSITIVELY WILL NOT BURN 
TRIAL SIZE $1.00 . ASK YOUR DEALER 
SOUL RESEARCH LABORATORIES, INC. 
0. 736 YOUNGSTOWN 1, 


* 


GRAVELY 
MPG. CO. 


Bez 1148 


them along 


appeared entirély. A’ great pile of 
waste vegetation from a grocery store 
which I had “piled on the garden was 
completely gone. As I read your mag- 
azine I began to understand what had * 
been happening. And I am reaping 
benefits from my haphazard work of 
last year even though it is not so ef- 
fective as real compost would be. The 
earthworms are my helpers in that 
they are converting the plant materi- 
als into compost for me. 

Near the house the soil is very poor, 
hard clay. Last year I kept fighting 
weeds and pulling them up and piling 
the foundation. This 
spring I had occasion to dig a little 
there and found the first inch or two 
of soil black and mellow. Underneath 
it was still hard clay. The same situa- 
tion has resulted wherever I throw the 
weeds and old grass. And such a crop 
of earthworms! It would do your 
heart good. 

In an attempt to clean up a wood 
pile which had lain for several years 
I found quantities of decayed wood. 
This I have been gathering up and 
scattering over my previous beds of 
asparagus, strawberries, and such, and 
mixing it with the soil when I plant 
trees and shrubs. 

So do not despair if you are unable 
to build a regulation compost pile. 
The benefits from any organic matter 
added to the soil are worthwhile and 
will bear fruit sooner than one would 
think. You who can make compost 
are fortunate. I am thankful to the 


_earthworms who help convert my 


plant materials into compost. 


Mrs. Harry S. Laurence, 
Box 343, 
Columbia City, Indiana. 


—o— 


BIRDS .EAT CABBAGE WORMS 


May 26, 1947. 

I thought you might be interested 
in a little experiment I made last year 
and the.results obtained. I set out two 
60-foot rows of cabbage plants and 
decided not to use any chemical fertil- 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 
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ORGANIC GARDENING 


“An even better book, by and large, than PLOWMAN’S FOLLY.” 


—wN. Y. Times Book Review 


You, too, will want to own 
EDWARD H. FAULKNER'S new book 


SECOND LOOK 


The scientific rules for natural enrichment of impoverished soil 


DWARD H. FAULKNER, who astonished the agricultural world with his revolutionary theories of plowless 
farming in PLOWMAN'S FOLLY, adds to and re-examines his earlier conclusions in this new book. After 
extensive experiments of his own, and visits to experiment stations, soil seientists, and farmers in 24 states, he 
ean authoritatively give the fie to the theory of “‘soll impoverishment” which has led to the indiseriminate use of 
commercial fertilizer. Faulkner shows that the development of ‘‘real soil’’, through the decay of organic matter 
that unlocks the minerals required for healthy plant growth, in the long run not only Increases productivity and 
quality, ‘but makes plants so healthy that the need for sprays and Insecticides is greatly diminished, If not done 


away with entirely. 


ie and gardeners alike will 
benefit from reading this revolutionary 
new book by the precedent-breaking 
author of PLOWMAN’S FOLLY. Yeu 
ean order your eopy through this 
magazine. Just elip the coupon. Save 
yourself the costs of expensive fertil- 
izers and Insecticides by investing 
$2.00 In this easy-to-read book. 


Faulkner not only discusses his theory at length 
but gives actual case histories of its application 
which anyone can apply to his own soil problems. 


He tells how Southern farmers, using green manure on a sandy soil, 
produce 50 to 100 bushels of corn where 10 grew before. He deseribes 
his own experience in bringing back a patehy lawn to a verdant green. 
He writes of a victory gardener in Ohio, who, using Faulkner’s methods 
of plowless farming, green manure, and level cultivation throughout the 
year, greatly improved his entire garden’s yield. These are just a few 
of the hundreds of cases from every part of the country ef inereased 
productivity due to ‘‘natural’’ soil enrichment. They all go to prove 
that Faulkner’s methods basically are applicable to any soil problem 
in any soil area. 


Experts praise this book highly 

LOUIS BROMFIELD says of this book: “‘It Is a rich book, stimulat- 
ing and significant of the new, lively and practical interest in agricul- 
ture which Is growing: among industrialists, bankers and laymen of all 
sorts. It asks for the answer and explanation of many facts known as 
such by experienced farmers whieh research has until now failed to 
provide , . . the book Is dedicated to the premise that If sufficient 
organic material were restored to most American agricultural sell, the 
nee for commercial or “ertifielal’ fertilizers would be nullified.” 


RUSSELL LORD says: ‘‘He remains, happily, the Number One Neediler 
ef a hide-bound, orthodox agriculture in this land.” 


THIS COUPON TODAY 


ORGANIC GARDENING, DEPT. OKLA.—2 
Emmaus, Pennsylvania 

Yes, | want to learn how to develop “real soil’ through use ef 
humus. Send me my copy of A SECOND LOOK by Edward H. 
Faulkner. enelose [jeheck cash M. 0. for ..., eoples 
at $2.00 each. 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when. answering ads. 
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DWARF FRUIT TREES 


(size-controlled stock) 


Open Up a Whole New World 
of Garden Pleasures and Profits 


Bear luscious full size fruit; need little space; 


size tontrolled to your needs; easy to care for 
—ALSO 


ESPALIERS-- trained Fruit Trees 


The pride of all Garden Lovers. Very Fruitful 
—Decorative against wall, building, 
along drives or as a screening hedge. 


BEFORE YOU ORDER 
Dwarf Fruit Trees 


Learn all about these early bearing size con- 
trolled trees. Study our FREE CATALOG (fully 
illustrated)—the result of my specializing ex- 
clusively, 20 years in this country (my Swiss 
Ancesfors 100 years) propagating fruit trees. 
It will guide you in selecting trees suitable te 
your individual needs: point out the problems 
in the planting and culture of fruit trees. 


Valuable—Iinf tive—E 


trellis, 


What — When — Where — How to 
Plant, Prune, Spray, and Care for 
Dwarf and Trained Fruit Trees 


For the finest American and European fruit 
varieties—order direct from the grower—sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. 


Write today for my Catalog No. 19 
in time to order for Fall planting. - 


HENRY LEUTHARDT, 


Port Chester - New York 


King Street Opp. Comly Avenue 


Water-Ground 


YELLOW CREEK MILLS 


Whole Grain Cereals 


Order these meals today; freshly ground, packed 
and dated. 
5 Ib. bag Whole Wheat Flour 
5 Ib. bag Yellow Corn Meal $1.00 postpaid 
5 Ib. bag White Corn Meal $1.00 postpaid 
Add 25¢ extra each bag West of Miss. River 
For that old-fashioned flavor and texture. . . 
to obtain most food-value ... . to make those 
appealing, distinctive recipes — Spoonbread — 
Dumplings — Mush — Breads — Waffles — Cakes 
— use Yellow Creek Mills’ meals and flours con- 


tinuously. Water-ground sinee 1830, at Ghent, 
Ohio. 


$1.00 postpaid 


HOT 
STUFF 


NOW, you can 
control heating 


with scientific exactness 
1, PREVENT OVERHEATING 
( fire-fanging) 
2. SPEED COMPOST MAKING. 
You turn as soon as ready. 
3. IMPROVE COMPOST 
QUALITY. 


EAT-METER” 


4 in. tong; Total Length, Approx, 36 In. 


ther ter, almost 3 ft. 
long, encased in non-rusting alum- 
inum. Shows temperatures from 100 
degrees to 200 degrees Fahrenheit. 


Postpaid in U. S. A. $4.95 


Scale Reading, 


BOX 909 TRENTON 5,N. J. 


KEMP _Power 


SOIL SHREDDERS 
48 Years’ experience in 
manufacturing shredding 
and pulverizing machines. 
Junior Model $110 complete 
with electri¢ motor. 
Write for Catalog 
KEMP MFG. CO. De#i.4 
1027 E, 20th St., Erie, Pa. 


ORGANIC GARDENING ‘when answering ads. 


bd + 
CMESTNUT Blight Resistan 


ae NUTS IN 4 YEARS! 


Easily Grown, Heavy Yielders, Northern Strains. 
Plant fdr Beauty — Profit — Shade — Nuts — Fun 
ENGLISH WALNUTS, THIN SHELL BLACK WAL- 
NUTS, NORTHERN PECANS, FILBERTS, SHAG- 
BARKS, Other Nuts. All ornamental. 50 years nut 
tree experiments. 


FREE BOOKLET AND PRICES! 


HIGH BUSH BLUEBERRIES 
HIGH QUALITY HIGH FLAVOR 


Home Garden Varieties 
Get “Blueberry King’s Packet of Plants”. Cireular 
telling how you can grow them in your garden, Free 
with eath order. Write. 


SUNNY RIDGE, 


444 New. St., 
Swarthmore, 


; 
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izers or spray materials. I was rather 
disgusted when I found the little green 
worms were starting to appear, how- 
ever I decided to wait and see what 
happened. After the worms reached 
between 1/4 and 3/8 inches in size, a 
pair of wrens and a pair of bluebirds 
moved in and cleaned out practically 
every worm and I did not lose a single 
plant. My neighbor used spray ma- 
terial and the birds seemed to ignore 
his plants. 


C. M. Snell, 
R. F. D. # 2, 
Nash Road, 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


ORGANIC GARDENING IS 
UNUSUAL AND INFORMATIVE 


May 28, 1947 


Organic Gardening Magazine is as 
different from other garden magazines 
as day is from night. It is definitely 
unusual, heplful, and informative. I 
have learned a lot from its pages.in a 
short time. We had received three 
copies of Organic Gardening when I 
asked my husband if he intended ‘to 
subscribe for it again. (You know, 
there are a thousand and, one places 
for these small three-dollar lump sums 
and often some figuring needs to be 
done to make ends meet.) But what 
do you suppose my husband’s answer 
was? ‘said, “why. sure} awe want it. 
I just wish we'd known about it before 
we bought that doggone’ national 
weekly.” In so short a time, some one 
thinks it (O, G.) is. of great. impor- 


tance. 
Mrs. Robert 
Wrenwood Acres, 
Route 6, Box 395, 
Duluth (4), Minn. 


the 
Valley Pips 


Danish-grown pips in pre-war days were im-- |} 
ported only by specialists and exhibitors grow- 
ing “for seer purposes. They are the’ finest 
quality Lily of the Valley pips produced in the 
world. e offer you su 

rown pips properly trea ‘or in f 
ome. Will bloom ” from, 21 to so" jays de- 
pending on temperature. For a constant supply 
plant a new lot every 2 weeks. We will make 
successive shipments as specified. Plant in soil, 
sand, peat moss, or bulb fibre. 


12 for $2.75; bundle of 25 for $5.25; 
100 for $19.50; postpaid 
f the V. Club. 
est 
how ie, have soul Lily of the 
from No- 


Valley in your home 
vember to May. 


MAX SCHLING 
SEEDSMEN, INC. 


Dept. O, 618 Madison Ave. 
New York 22, N. Y. 


CROWN ILMPERIAL 


FRITILLARIA IMPERIALIS—One of the earliest 
and showiest of all Garden Lilies.~ .3 for $2.00 


Scnd Kor Comolete Catalog of Hardy 
It Pronounces All Names. 


LAMB NURSERIES ~~ 
E. 101 Sharp Box O Spokane 11, Washington 


Complete List of 


Fruit and Nut Trees, Bulbs, Ete. 


SEND FOR FREE 44-PAGE DESCRIPTIVE CATALOG 
We have a compléte assortment of tulip, hyacinth, 
nareissus, daffodil, crocus, and other bulbs for fall 
planting. Send for free list. 


TUALATIN VALLEY NURSERIES 


Route 3, Box 810 


RITE. 
Compost 


Activo, Ruhnit Phosphate Rock, Earthworms, and 
Limestone are soil conditioners and ““MUSTS”’ in the right 
way to make a successful compost. 


ACTIVO No. 2) Size (treats 450 Ibs. waste) $1.00 

No. 7 Size (treats 1800 Ibs. waste) $2.00 

No. 25 Siz® (treats 3 tons waste) $5.99 

EARTHWORM CULTURES 3 containers $2.50 
+ gallon $6.00 — 1 gallon $11.00 


Above prices prepaidsAdd 10% if West of 
Mississippi 


RUHM PHOSPHATE ROCK 
74 Ib. Bag $1.00 Prepaid East of Miss. River 
100 Ib. Bag $2.50 — Ton $28.00 F.0.B. Townsend 


All the -above products have many uses other than in 
composts. Get the facts. Write for FREE literature (3c 
stamp appreciated), or order direct ‘TODAY! 


(State nearest Freight Office when ordering) 


ORGANIC SOILSERVICE 
P. ©. Box 131-MM2 Townsend, Mass. 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 
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VITAMIN ENRICHED ONIONS 


May 23, 1947 


Let the dry onion sprout until the 
green sprout is about one-fourth inch 
long. Then cut into the onion from 
four sides to within one-half inch of 
the center. Peel away the mother 
onion until you have but the heart of 
the bulb with the sprout left. Eat 
these globulae or onion hearts raw 
without cutting them up, or use them 
in salads or sandwiches. ‘They contain 
all the minerals and vitamins that na- 
ture stored in the body of the onion 
plus the life-giving chlorophyll. Use 
the rest of the onion bulb for boiling, 
baking, or frying for flavoring pur- 
poses, as flavoring is about all the 
body of the onion has left. 


C. J. Arch, 


Address unknown. 


COMPOST PIT 

April 15, 1947 

In regard to your editorial “The 
Principle of Emminent Domain”, it 
seems to me that if you use the com- 
post pit that you will get away from 
a lot of objections regarding the 
making of compost. Your description 
of the pits in an earlier issue would 
seem to us to be the answer to any- 
one’s objections. They not only look 
better but few people would ever mind 
having a pit as a “neighbor”. The 
compost heap draws more attention 
than would the pits and the ignorant 
would probably never know that the 
pit existed and if they did—the fact 
that it is encased with concrete and 
covered with soil would erase all their 


objections. 
H. H. Marsolf, 
Hunter, Okla. 


CUTTER 
AND 
CompPost-IMPROVER! 


... It’s the ROYER 
Compost Shredder-Mixer 


Shovel composting materials into hopper... that’s 
all the work. The Royer does the rest: materials 
fall on combing belt, shown in part above, which 
shreds, mixes, removes trash, aerates, and dis- 
charges soft, velvety compost direct to pile or 
truck. Get a healthier, greater yield of vegetables, 
flowers, mushrooms, and plants every tim 
growing things thrive under Royerated compost. 
It ferments evenly in the pile to develop maximum 
plant food values; retains loose fibrous structure 
for penetration of roots, air, and water; spreads 
evenly. Electric, gasoline, or belt-to-tractor models 
in many capacities. 

SEND FOR 
BULLETIN 46 


181 PRINGLE ST. KINGSTON, PA. 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 
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PART II 


Is the last issue of this magazine I 
began a preliminary discussion of the 
Rodale Diet, which is an attempt to 
find foods that are more or less avail- 
able to the general public, and which 
are normally grown without the aid 
of the strong chemical fertilizers. I 
listed salt water fish, kelp, mushrooms, 
cocoanuts, water-cress, indian nuts (of 
the pinyon pine), lichee nuts, mulber- 
ries, huckleberries, sometimes raspber- 
ries and blackberries, palm cabbage 
in Florida, wild rice and wild game. 
It is important that persistent efforts 
be maintained to educate the farmer 
to the idea that eventually he wi 
have to discontinue the use of artifical 
fertilizers, that before long a consider- 
able segment of the public will obtain 
their food from farmers who are pur- 
suing organicultural practices, that he 
will be unable to obtain a fair price 
for his crops unless he grows them in 
a soil rich in humus. 

This revolution will take time. In 
the meanwhile, I offer the Rodale 
Diet, only as a stop-gap. It is not the 
intension that people be asked to eat 
only foods that are listed in this diet, 
but if they will see to it that at least 
twenty or thirty percent of their total 
food intake comprises these foods, 
they will find that there will be a 
betterment in their health. In the 
Organic Trading Post Department of 


Organic Gardening Magazine there , 
will be found advertisers who have 
for sale some foods organically grown. 
In time there will be more. If another 
ten or twenty percent of the diet will 
consist of such foods there will be 
available a total of thirty to possibly 
fifty percent of foods organically 
grown. This can give disease a smart 
punch in the solar-plexus. Let us con- 
tinue with our discussion of the 


RODALE DIET: 


CRANBERRIES—tThis berry is na- 
tive to bogs and other similar habitats 
throughout the cooler parts of the 
temperate region. Native species - 
occur from New England, south to 
New Jersey and west to Wisconsin. 
Originally cranberries were picked 
from wild plants and many still are 
harvested from plants growing in the 
wild state. In the last fifty years, 
, however, they have been cultivated 
satisfactorily in “Massachusetts, New 
Jersey, Wisconsin and Washington. 

atural bog lands are used and the 
only treatment I know of is flooding 
every winter and treatment with an - 
additional sand covering every season. 
Cranberries have good quantities of 
vitamin B and small amounts of the 
C vitamin. They have been used as 
natural remedies for gout and some- 
times for diabetes. They are an 
astringent, that is, good for diarrhea. 
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MAPLE SYRUP—We are all familiar 
with the way the maple syrup is 
tapped from the tree, and as far as is 
known, no chemical fertilizers are used. 
Maple syrup in moderation is a 
desirable food containing minerals 
and vitamin B. It can be used as a 
substitute for white sugar, an unusual- 
ly small quantity being sufficient to 
sweeten a cup of coffee. White sugar 
comes either from sugar cane or beets, 
both of which are grown with chemical 
fertilizers and refined until there is 
nothing of nutritional quality left. 
Besides there remains a trace of sul- 
phur from the bleaching chemicals, 
and we should always be suspicious 
of added sulphurs. I strongly recom- 
mend that white sugar be dispensed 
with entirely and that maple syrup 
be substituted. It may be obtained in 
the average grocery store. 
HONEY—Be sure it is natural honey. 
There are artificial products made 
from starches and acid salts of grape 
sugar, tinctured with honey perfume. 
It contains no mineral elements, vita- 
mins or enzymes. The natural honey 
is full of living hormone-like - qualities 
which makes it a valuable adjunct to 
the diet. 

NUTS—Nut trees, having been neg- 
lected so much and having grown in 
natural habitats so long that they 
have developed disease resistance ‘and 
strength unknown to the modern 
nursery fruit tree. They grow to a 
great extent in fertile fence rows which 
have an accumulated humus of ctn- 
turies. They include walnuts, brazil 
nuts, hickory nuts, filberts, and 
pecans. 

PECAN—In a letter from the Agr 
cultural Experiment Station at Col- 
lege Station, Texas appears the follow- 
ing, “The pecan grows native in 
Texas. The annual crop ranges from 
twenty to sixty million pounds. Some 
of these pecans are grown on trees 
which are given orchard care but 
many are grown on trees which are 
given no care. The trees are neither 
fertilized nor sprayed. The only effort 
expended is that involved in harvest- 
ing the nuts.” 


12 


This is confirmed by a letter re- 
ceived from the Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station at Stillwater, Oklahoma, 
which states: “We can very definitely 
list the pecan as one which is exten- 
sively grown without any kind of 
treatment. The pecan grows wild, and 
is produced in large quantities in this 
State and marketed; the trees having 
grown in a natural condition without 
any kind of treatment whatsoever. 
There \are, however, some pecan 
proves ‘in the State which are culti- 
vated and sprayed and fertilized.” 

Nuts contain small quantities of 
vitamin B with traces of vitamin A. 

Nuts are rich in protein, fat and 
carbohydrates and should be eaten in 
moderation and well-masticated. Nuts 
are a seed from which trees can grow 
and thus contain living elements 
which nature endows them with to 
assure the perpetuation of the species. 
Seed foods are valuable in the diet. 

There will be a further discussion 
of the RODALE DIET in the next 
issue. By that time it is hoped there 
will be some correspondence from 
readers who possess information re- 
garding other foods that may fit into 
this diet as well as other interesting 
letters. We are glad to say that 
among the 65,000 readers of Organic 
Gardening there are many farming 
and horticultural experts who possess 
much technical ability in these fields 
and who are extremely cooperative 
and helpful. It is in a worthy cause. 
Let us hear from anyone who has 
anything at all to say, either pro or 
con. 

Here .is a suggestion. Readers in 
smaller communities might, by ques- 
tioning . storekeepers, track down 
certain items of food, to the farm on 
which they have grown. This- might 
be made into an interesting game by 
persons who are looking for automo- 
bile trips that have a goal or a destin- 
ation. Suppose storekeeper Smith 
tells you he purchased a certain lot of 
blueberries from wholesaler Jones. On 
visiting Jones, you will receive infor- 
mation that will lead you to the ap- 
proximate region where the berries 
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were grown, even though you ‘cannot: INDIAN-NUTS (PINYON) 
track down the exact person. You LICHEE NUTS 
will then find ‘out the cultural’, \ _MULBERRIES 
practices are in that section. Inciden-)\ \ | \MUCKLEBERRIES 
tally, you can hand out our booklets BLACKBERRIES 
to these farmers to get them interested RASPBERRIES 
in the organic method: We will be’ ' PALM CABBAGE 
glad to send you some: WILD RICE 
The list of items discussed in the WILD GAME 
RODALE DIET so far; comprises: CRANBERRIES 
FISH MAPLE SYRUP 
KELP ‘HONEY 
MUSHROOMS ‘PECAN 
COCONUTS ; NUTS, MISC. 
WATER-CRESS i J. I. RODALE. 


Friends of ORGANIC GARDENING Can Help 
Build Its Circulation By Handing Out 
Our Free Subscription Booklets 


MAR. 
Organic Gardening is constantly striving to in- 1947 eae 
crease its subscription list. It is important that we ao. RM 7.767 
tell as many people as possible about the “good- ensoessaee 
ness” inherent in organic gardening. MAY 
| 
Perhaps you would like to take an active part TOT Tt 
in this important program by ‘handing out our 
subscription booklets to friends, neighbors. and 
acquaintances in your;;community, Eyen if you .. 
have never sold anything in your life... if you are , AUG. AA 
“sold” on organic gardening . .. you will find it 
easy to turn an idle hour into interesting, stimula- 2 SEPT. 
ting and profitable: dividends, If you would like 
some extra money, this spare-time activity will oct. 
return liberal commissions. You don’t have to | 
give a sales talk or make a follow-up, for’ the > 
booklet in itself will induce your! prospect to sub- DEC. 
scribe. Through, a coded coupon we camtrace each 
subscription to your efforts. 
Send For Free Booklets 
Write to Organic Gardening, : 
Dept. Q., Emmaus, Pa. We Watch this graph. It will 
will be lad’ to send you 
pr 50 bodkiéts. ‘State the jationstands from month 
amount you want. to month; 
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SOLICITATION OF MEMBERS FOR 


The Sotl and Health Foundation 


For a long time it has been felt that a scientific study of the relationships 
between soil, farm practices, and health should be made. Although there are 
many indications that artificial fertilizers are detrimental to the soil and to 
human health, sufficient data to prove these claims to the satisfaction of soil 
scientists are not yet available. At last a non-profit Foundation has been 
organized to make scientific-studies of soil and health interrelationships. It is 
called the “SOIL AND HEALTH FOUNDATION?” with headquarters at 46 
South West Street, Allentown, Pennsylvania. The announced purposes for 
which this Foundation has been organized and incorporated are: 


(a) To promote, foster and encourage the use of humus and other or- 
ganic matter in order to maintain and improve soil fertility, to prevent soil 
erosion and improve the health of man. 


(b) To conduct, engage in, foster and encourage scientific research and 
study and teaching, training, informing and educating the public, on and 
concerning the soil, foods and health of man—and their relation to each 
other. 


(c) To study the effects of organic and artificial fertilizers on soil, plants, 
animals and man, 


(d) In order to accomplish the foregoing purposes to establish, use, main- 
tain and operate farms, schools, laboratories, experimental stations, publish- 
ing houses and all other appropriate agencies, means and instrumentalities. 


This sounds like an ambitious program, and money will be needed to carry 
it out. There will be only one class of membership in the Foundation with no 
specified amounts for annual dues. All members will be known as Associate 
Members, and may pay as little or as much as they can afford. The first contri- 
bution of $1,000.00 has been made by the Rodale Manufacturing Company of 
Emmaus, Pennsylvania. . 

At a meeting held on the evening of October 7, 1947 the following officers 
were elected: President—J. I. Rodale, Editor of Organic Gardening; Vice- 
president—Dr. B. F. Lutman, Professor emeritus, University of Vermont, 
Burlington, Vermont; Treasurer—Joseph Rodale, President of Rodale Manu- 
facturing Company, Emmaus, Pennsylvania; Secretary—Dr. William H. 
Eyster, Managing Editor of Organic Gardening. 

. The executive committee is to consist of J. I. Rodale, Joseph Rodale, and 
Percy Ruhe, Editor of the Allentown, Pennsylvania Morning Call. 

Members, regardless of the amount of their contributions will receive 
copies of all bulletins issued by the Foundation giving the results of the various 
experiments conducted by the Foundation. All payments to the Foundation 
may be deducted on income tax returns. 

With the exception of money contributed to your church, I know of 
nothing more important to you, to this country, and to humanity than the 
contemplated program of this Foundation. Practices based upon modern 
science have gone off on a dangerous tangent. There must be a brake, a control, 
to channel our agricultural practices to the best interests and health of the 
people. Will you help? 

Send contributions to “Soil and Health Foundation”, 46 South West 
Street, Allentown, Pennsylvania and membership certificate will be sent to 


you by return mail. 
J. I. RODALE 
\4 


How A of Quality 


By SIR ALBERT HOWARD, C.1.E. 
Editor of Soil and Health 


\4 ESTERN civilisation is suffer- 
ing from a subtle form of famine—a 
famine of quality. This has arisen not 
from insufficient food to maintain that 
half-way house between robust health 
and death (so well described as a liv- 
ing death) which is now so common, 
but from the poor quality of our nour- 
ishment. One consequence of this mal- 
nutrition is to be seen in the steady 
growth of dental troubles which has 
accompanied the development of the 
Ministry of Health. To-day another 
Bill for dealing with the health of the 
nation has made its appearance, which 
is to cost some £150,000,000 a year 
and which will need a vast organisa- 
tion of doctors and dentists. This will 
have to be created and controlled by 
the State. 

The purpose of this paper is to sug- 
gest that the powers-that-be in dealin 
with the numerous casualties create 
by our present-day way of life are be- 
ginning at the wrong end, and that 
their well-meant proposals are certain 
to fail. This failure, however, will not 
be in vain : it is bound to lead to a re- 
consideration of the meaning of health 
and to a fresh start, beginning with 
the soil. The realisation of the fact 
that our most important crop is not so 
many measures of wheat or so many 
gallons of milk obtained in the cheap- 
est way, but a race of healthy human 
beings with sound teeth, is therefore 
only a question of time. 

What is the cause of this famine of 
quality and how does it operate? If 
we could answer these questions the 
door to preventive medicine might be 
open. 


ProTeins THE Master SUBSTANCES 


The crux of this matter is to be 
found in the proteins, looked at in the 
mass. This collection of complex sub- 
stances forms the matrix of the struc- 


tures of all living things—plants, ani- 
mals and man, as well as the micro- 
scopic forms of life. Life resides in the 
proteins. These bodies then help to 
confer on the organism the power to 
reproduce the species and to resist the 
invasion of parasites of all kinds. Pro- 
teins are therefore the master substan- 
ces in life. They all originate in the 
green leaf and are created from simple 
substances—carbon dioxide, oxygen 
and the materials carried up in solu- 
‘tion in the sap of plants—by means of 
the chlorophyll corpuscles and the en- 
ergy of sunlight. Here we see the atom 
bomb factory (the sun) in perpetual 
action, and the creation of complex 
organic substances starting from car- 
bon dioxide. These organic substances 
—starches, sugars, fats and proteins— 
must be looked upon from two as- 
pects: (1) the stored energy they con- 
tain, and (2) the chemical elements 
which go to their formation. The or- 
ganic materials made by the green leaf 
constitute the only source of food for 
all living things. They are also the 
basis of the power stored up in coal 
and in oil. There is no energy stored 
in artificial manures like sulphate of 
ammonia. 

The. importance of the proteins 
made by the green leaf needs no argu- 
ment. What happens if this item in 
our food is neglected? ‘The answer is 
disease, including the diseases of the 
teeth. Disease in one form or another- 
follows from any neglect in providing 
the green leaf with the proper ma- 
terials for synthesising stable proteins. 
Should this happen the huge protein 
molecules become weak and unstable: 
pieces may easily be broken off: these 
we call viruses. Viruses are therefore 
not the cause of disease but rather the 
indications of a famine of quality. 

Two main causes are responsible for 
the production of unstable proteins: 
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(1) growing crops on worn-out soil 
and (2) introducing into the nitrogen 


cycle a substitute for humuslin\ the: 


shape of chemical fertilisers. Both 
these practices create a wedkslink 
the protein chain between the soil and 
the plant which is carried forward to 
the animal, to mankind and then back 
again to the soil. Obviously attempts 
to put this right at the human end of 
the protein chain, by the help of a na- 
tional health service, are bound to fail. 
The new national health scheme there- 
fore merely tinkers with trouble after 
it has happened and does nothing to 
gee to the root of the mischief—the 
soil. 

How did this famine of quality orig- 
inate? In two ways: (1) improper 
methods of agriculture and'(2) by the 
murder of our daily bread. These two 
factors must now be considered one 
by one. 


Tue BREAKDOWN OF AGRICULTURE 


Ever sincé the year 1879, when a 
combination of the worst season on 
record and the importation of cheap 
wheat from the New World put:an end 
to the system of mixed farming, which 
Coke of Norfolk did so much to. es- 
tablish, insufficient attention has been 
paid to the earth’s green carpet and 
to the work of the green leaf. We have 
tried to make our proteins.on. the 
cheap side, as it were. A: famine of 
quality has gradually set in which has 
been accelerated by ‘the vast supplies 
of bastard nitrogen in the shape of sul+ 
phate of ammonia placed on the mar- 
ket by the makers ‘of ‘the explosives 
needed in the world war of 1914-18. 


Tue Murper or Our Dairy Breap 

The importation of cheap’ wheat 
from the virgin soils of the: New World 
did more than help to put an end to 
the golden age of British’ farming. This 
soon led to the murder ‘of our daily 
bread by providing the roller mills at 
the ports with the very thing ‘they 
wanted to incorporate some: six. per 
cent. of water in the flour and to sell 
the offals' (which include the priceless 
germ, the bran and most of the miner- 
als) separately at good prices!) By re- 
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moving the bran a white flour was ob- 
tained: the separation of the germ 
yielded a flour which would carry six 
per cent. of added water without going 


‘iqouldy. Fo obtain a still whiter flour 


bleaching with chemicals was intro- 
duced—first nitrous oxide and then 
nitrogen trichloride (used in the so- 
called “Agene process”). Yeast foods 
in the shape of phosphates, and latterly 
chalk' have also been added. The worst 
results’ of this sophistication have 
been: (1) interference with the powers 
of ‘elimmation leading to widespread 
constipation and the consequent auto- 
intoxication, (2) loss of the power of 
reproduction and of resistance to in- 
vading bacteria and (3) damage to 
the proteins by the nitrogen trichlor- 
ide. Thé investigations by Dr. Weston 
Price indicate that one of the great 
causes of dental troubles is murdered 
bread: .He ‘has shown beyond any 
shadow of doubt in his Nutrition and 
Physical Degeneration that when 
primitive races with perfect teeth take 
to- white man’s food including plenty 
of white flour dental caries set in in 
a very few months. This is arrested 
when the ‘patients return to their orig- 
inal’ way of life. The story of the 
islanders of Tristan da Cunha confirms 
Weston 'Price’s findings. 


On. this island where food consists 
largely of potatoes (raised with or- 
anic ,manures), seabirds’ eggs and 

h, dental troubles are almost un- 
known. When the islanders visit South 
Africa their teeth begin to decay. 
When they return decay stops and 
some,of the cavities begin to repair 
themselves. 

,,Both causes of this famine of qual- 
ity influence the. protein. Chemicals 
lead,,to,. bastard protein: murdered 
bread,. means. insufficient and even 
ruined. protein. Either is followed by 
disease:,.a combination means disaster. 

The present time is not the first 
occasion when England has suffered 
and then recovered from’ a famine of 
quality. This. occurred. in the four- 
teenth \century when the manorial 
system: of farming—created the 
Saxons and afterwards converted into 
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the cast-iron framework of the Feudal 
‘System by William the Conqueror 
and his Domesday Book—collapsed 
in total ruin. The fectility of the open 
arable fields of the manors gradually 
wore out, the yield and quality of 
the wheat both dwindled. All kinds 
of diseases of crops, livestock and 
mankind, as well as rural unrest, 
followed, till, in 1347-8 and the suc- 
ceeding years of the century, the 
Black Death, by wiping out some one- 
third to one-half of the rural popula- 
tion, compelled reform. Afterwards 
the Black Death, which was known 
as the Plague, died down in rural 
England but lingered on in the ports 
till the last outbreak of 1665 (followed 
by the Great Fire) occurred in Lon- 
don. 


The Feudal System which had a 
place for everybody ahd kept every- 


_ body in his place broke down for want 


of the manpower to run it. Service to 
the Lord of the Manor gave place to 
rents: a new system of farming had 
to be devised. The worn-out arable 
fields were gradually enclosed by 
hedges and laid down to grass to feed 
the sheep which provided the wool 
for the looms of Flanders and Lom- 
bardy. After more than a hundred 
years under grass the vegetable resi- 
dues of the earth’s green carpet, acti- 
vated by the urine and dung of the 
livestock, restored the humus content 
of the soil. When these fields were 
ploughed up the yield of wheat in- 
creased threefold or more. That an 
end was also put to the famine of 
quality which helped to cause the 
Black Death is suggested by two 
things—the gradual disappearance of 
this pestilence in rural England and 
the development of quality in the 
human population, as is indicated by 
the achievements of the men and 
women of the Tudor period. The 
genius of Shakespeare, the achieve- 
ments of the rulers, statesmen and 
scholars of this epoch were only pds- 
sible when the famine of quality of 
the fourteenth. century was removed 
by the properly synthesised protein 
of the centuries which followed. 


Tue REsTORATION OF FERTILITY 


To put an end to the present-day 
famine of quality we must follow in 
the footsteps of Medieval England 
and restore the fertility of our worn- 
out and over-stimulated soil. At the 
same time we must provide a supply - 
of whole-wheat bread from the humus- 
filled soil. To achieve these two re- 
sults the humus content will have to 
be rapidly increased. Attention must 
also be paid to the quality of this 
humus. As this undertaking proceeds 
we must reduce the quantity of arti- 
ficials now used by some 25 per cent 
every year and thus get rid of them 
altogether at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. To produce the large quantities 
of high quality humus needed, we 
must convert all our vegetable wastes, 
all our animal and human residues, 
all our town and market wastes (past 
and present) and all our seaweed into 
humus. This will involve the reform 
of our manure heaps on the farms, 
the full utilisation of sewage, the im- 
provement of green manuring and a. 
much better use of the temporary ley. 
By such means every acre of this 
island, including the hill lands, could 
be brought into full production. In 
five years Great Britian could feed 
her population and even begin export- 
ing high quality food. In the mean- 
time the famine of quality will dis- 
appear. The transformation of the 
new scheme for a National Health 
Service into a system of preventive 
medicine could then begin. The dental 
profession would have less tinkering 
to do and more time for real construc- 
tive work. 


DenTAL RESEARCH OF TO-MORROW 


The greatest_danger to avoid in fu- 
ture work is fragmentation—that 
curse of science, of administration, of 
education and of our present way of 
life. It has arisen because knowledge 
has grown at the expense of under- 
standing. The inevitable result has 
been a plague of so-called experts, for 
the most part men and women who 
have wasted their lives in learning 
more and more about less and less, all 
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sublimely unconscious of the fact that 
at the end of the road along which 
they are traveling will be found the 
ideal expert—an individual who knows 
everything about almost nothing. 

In the dental investigations of to- 
morrow, therefore, there must be no 
fragmentation. It must never be for- 
gotten that our teeth are joined up 
with the solid framework of our bodies 
and are therefore part and parcel of 
mankind. They cannot therefore be 
considered apart and as a closed sub- 
ject in themselves. Any diseases to 
which they are subject are mere symp- 
toms of some deeper cause, one of ‘the 
most obvious of which is the malnutri- 
tion which results from improper 
feeding. It may very well turn out 
to be the chief cause. It follows, there- 
fore, that the dental investigations of 
the future must embrace the protein 
chain from the soil to man and back 
again, and the investigators must see 
to it that no defects in this cycle 
occur. 


This brings the investigator into 
contact with the soil. The land which 
produces the food must be in the best 
possible fettle. The produce of that 
soil must reach the stomach fresh, 
whole and unsophisticated. 


These conditions have hardly ever 
been realised in the many nutritional 
studies of the past. Insufficient care 
has been taken to secure quality food. 
The consequence is that the literature 
of the subject is littered with results 
which have no solid foundation and on 
which no firm conclusions can be 
based. They merely confuse the issue 
by a fog of technicalities. 

How many investigators on nutri- 
tion realise the simple fact that it will 
take at least three years to convert 
any ordinary piece of land into a con- 
dition when it will produce quality 
food? This is only possible in this 
brief period if ample supplies of good 
farmyard manure or high quality com- 
post are available. After three years 
under the new management vegeta- 
bles and fruit, for example, acquire 
their full taste and flavour and the 
power to resist the onslaught of insect 
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and fungous pests. The same applies 
to milk, milk products and meat. 
Only when the condition of an average 
herd of Jersey cows is raised to that 
standard when disease almost disap- 
pears is the best possible milk pro- 
duced. 

So much for the soil and its pro- 
ducts. But what of the patient? Sim- 
ilar conditions apply.. The patient, as 
is well known, contains reserves tuck- 
ed away all over the body. Before a 
condition of robust health is reached 
these reserves must be raised to such 
a pitch that under normal climatic 
and other conditions the power to re- 
sist infection is the rule. 


Only when real food is available and 
when the patients are fighting fit has 
the time come to observe the relation 
between nutrition and normal healthy 
teeth. If the investigation begins 
before these two conditions are satis- 
fied the soil and the patients are both 
in a pathological phase and there is no 
firm base line from which the results 
can be measured. 


Among the few dental investiga- 
tions I have studied besides those car- 
ried out by Weston Price (on isolated 
communities in Europe and on primi- 
tive tribes in the New World and the 
Pacific) and by the dentists who have 
studied the teeth of the islanders of 
Tristan, there is one which is note- 
worthy in that the food used was 
grown on soil in the very highest con- 
dition as regards fertility. I refer to 
the work done during the last war by 
Mr. Brodie Carpenter at the Royal 
Commercial Travellers’ School at 
Hatch End. Here the vegetables came 
from land which for many years had 
been heavily manured with night soil. 
I saw the land and the vegetables in 
1945 and at once understood why Mr. 
Carpenter had obtained such drama- 
tic results in such a short time. There 
had been no delay as far as the pro- 
duce was concerned: the only time 
factor was the period needed for the 
children (who had obviously been 
suffering from a famine of quality) to 
build up their depleted reserves. Once 
this was done the excellent vegetables 
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soon put an end to the caries. The 
result was so sudden that Mr. Car- 
penter himself was almost taken un- 
awares. It was reminiscent of the 
way patients often pass from the con- 
dition of convalescence to normal 
activity. 
Tue Next Step 

Where can the future investigations 
that are needed on ‘teeth be best con- 
ducted? The answer is simple—in 
our preparatory and other schools and 
in training centres of all kinds which 
possess sufficient land alongside for 
growing their vegetables, fruit, milk 
and other foods on soil in good fettle. 
Attention should also be paid to the 
bread and wheat porridge. These 
must all come from humus-filled soil 
to which no artificials are applied. No 
flour should ever come into these 
private bakeries—only wheat which 
should be ground as required and used 
for bread and other purposes. In such 
institutions an ample supply of qual- 
ity food is essential because it is 
needed for nutrition and also for 
growth and development. ‘The den- 
tists attached to such centres can do 
much to help the cause of preventive 
medicine. 

Some of the depots of the Navy, 
Army and Air Force already possess 
the land and labour needed for grow- 
ing a large portion of their own food. 
An outside supply of compost-grown 
wheat could easily be arranged for 
their bread. Here large-scale demon- 
strations on nutrition could be carried 
out. The results obtained with whole- 
wheat bread, for example, could easil 
be extended to ships at sea, whic 
should always carry their stocks of 
cereal in the form of wheat and grind 
it as required. The dentists who work 
in these defence organisations could 
do much to initiate reforms in feeding 
which would in due course filter 
through to the general public. Much 
attention is now being paid to the edu- 
cation of our defenders. It would be 
easy to use these defenders on their 
return to civil life to educate their 
masters—the taxpayers. 


Two other openings lie ready to 
hand—in the meals provided in our 
Elementary Schools and in the activ- 
ities of the Boy Scouts and Girl 
Guides. 

At a few carefully selected Elemen- 
tary Schools real meals should be the 
rule. The produce including the bread 
and the milk should come from humus- 
filled soil and should be consumed 
fresh. At the. beginning and again 
after the reserves of the malnourished 
children have been built up, their 
teeth should be examined and _ the 
figures recorded. The results will tell 
their own story: they will need no 
argument: a case for resolute action 
will have been provided. 

At one or two selected centres simi- 
lar ideas should be introduced into 
the Boy Scout and Girl Guides move- 
ments. But here the demonstrations - 
should go far beyond the provision 
of quality food. The members of these 
organisations should learn how to 
grow and to cook high quality produce. 
Only in this and in similar directions 
can these two movements hope to 
realise the dreams and the ideals of 
the great man to whom they owe their 
existence. They must avoid stagna- 
tion: they must devise new and fruit- 
ful undertakings in which they can 
constantly learn by doing. 

What can be done to secure the 
support of public opinion? I suggest 
that a beginning should be made by 
the British Dental Association by 
gathering together the pioneering 
work of Weston Price, Brodie Carpen- 
ter and others into a handbook which 
would not only establish a case for ac- 
tion but also help the public to realise 
what vast possibilities for good pre- 
ventive dentistry has in store. If this 
is not possible, then an ample supply 
of copies of Weston Price’s book might 
be imported from the U.S.A. and 
stocked in all the lending libraries of 
the country. But the ideal would be 
a shortened edition of Nutrition and 
Physical Degeneration brought up-to- 
date by means of an inspiring intro- 
duction. 
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Organic Soil, Mineralized Soils 


By DR. E. E. PFEIFFER 


yl is a little confusion in 
terminology which must be cleared up 
before entering our subject: “Why 
Are Fertilizers Fertile?” 

Fertilizer is a term indicating any 
product added to the soil in order to 
increase its fertility irrespective of 
whether it is a mineral fertilizer such 
as Phosphate (rock and super-phos- 
phate), lime, dolomite, a patent for- 
mula (8-12-4 or others) or an organic 
fertilizer such as manure, compost, de- 
hydrated manure, peat, etc. 

We would like to define: manure 
equals all matter deriving from ani- 
mals; compost equals a mixture of 
earth and decaying plant matter; 
mineral fertilizer equals all products 
of mineral origin, whether chemically 
prepared like superphosphate or of 
natural derivation as lime, rock phos- 
phate, dolomite. Commercial fertilizer 
is in general the term for any product 
sold to farmers or gardeners by feed 
and fertilizer stores. 

In the following we shall be dealing 
exclusively with commercial mineral 
fertilizers and wish to explain why 
they are so “fertile” and still do not 
satisfy the needs of the plants nor 
those of the organic gardener. 

Minerals, of course, are part of the 
soil. Soil, however, consists besides 
the minerals, of air, water, organic 
matter, humus, and plant and animal 
organisms. Even by weight the min- 
erals comprise perhaps only half of the 
cultivated surface soil. The deeper 
one goes into the subsoil strata, the 
less organic matter and air are found, 
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but the higher is the mineral content. 

Some of the minerals are in the form 
of rock, stones, gravel, small particles, 
sand, 1. e. in a more or less insoluble 
form. These are slowly and gradually 
broken down by the weathering pro- 
cess, by frost, water, chemical agents, 
plant roots, microlife. Part of this pro- 
cess of decomposition produces soluble 
minerals, salts, which are easily trans- 
ported by water and absorbed by the 
plant roots. 

The entire chemical fertilizer theory 
deals almost exclusively with the 
water soluble part of the minerals. 
Rocks, stones, gravel are inexhaustible 
reserves of the soil, since the constant 
weathering process mobilizes new ma- 
terial and replenishes, at least to a 
certain extent, minerals which are 
used up by crops and lost by being 
washed away. However, these mineral 
resources can be manifold or limited 
according to the type of original rock. 
Granite, gneiss, porphyrous or igneous 
rock, volcanic rock are rich in minerals 
such as silica (SIO2), potassium, so- 
dium and iron and some of them are 
rich in manganese and magnesium. 
These minerals are poor in lime. Alum- 
inum is present as an oxide in clay. or 
loam. Limestone is very rich in lime 
(calcium carbonate) and dolomite is 
rich in calcium and magnesium car- 
bonate. If we were forced to rely en- 
tirely upon the weathering process of 
primeval rock we would have to wait 
a long time, for this decomposition 
moves slowly. Limestone deteriorates 
more quickly in the presence of water- 
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containing bicarbonate (deriving from 
soil life) but is deficient in other min- 
erals. Porphyrous and volcanic rock 
are usually rich in minerals except for 
lime, and decompose quickly. 


Throughout the cefturies nature has 
mechanically and physically decom- 
posed original rock and provided a top 
layer of more or less soluble, rich min- 
eral matter aided by the organic 
humus-forming process and soil life— 
a process which has finally led, in 
places, to the formation of fertile top- 
soil. 

Plants absorb these water soluble 
minerals through their roots. They 
grow faster and yield more heavily if 
more soluble material is present. If, 
for any reason, no water soluble potas- 
sium, phosphate, nitrate or calcium 
are present then plant growth is re- 
tarded and handicapped. The reason 
may be the absence of water (in desert 


. soils which are sometimes rich in po- 


tassium, nitrates, etc.) or the absence 
of one or all of the important minerals. 


At this point we can see why min- 
eral fertilizers are sometimes so suc- 
cessful. They bring easily soluble salts 
to the plant roots and stimulate the 
growth processes. However, conditions 
must be such that there is enough 
moisture in the soil to keep the salts 
in solution. If there is too much mois- 
ture then plants grow too fast, pro- 
duce weak stems and leaves. Grains 
lodge easily on heavily fertilized fields 
when there is much rain. Then too, 
fast-growing plants do not have time 
enough to absorb some of the essential 
but less soluble substances (trace ele- 
ments, silicates) and develop one-sid- 
edly. If there is not enough moisture 
then plants cannot make use of solu- 
ble mineral fertilizers. Thus fertilizers 
“show up” best in moist soils (irri- 
gated land, bottom land, flat canalized 


-land like Holland) and most poorly in 


drought areas or if applied in late 
spring and followed by a drought. 


Plants grow sturdy, more resistant, 
have time to absorb more nutriment 
and build up ‘more refined substance 
(vitamins for example) when they 


grow slowly. Their composition is bet- 
ter balanced too when they have time 
to develop rather than when they are 
pushed. This is the case when plants 
grow in humus, i. e. in organic matter 
mixed with the mineral soil. Here 
they develop more and finer hair roots 
than in a “nutritive solution”. They 
are not overfed at one time (rain) and 


starved at another (drought), but the 


soil holds its moisture absorbed by the 
humus, and gives it slowly up to the 
plants, securing, therefore, a much 
more balanced growth. A humus soil 
holds two and one-half times its 
weight in moisture while a mineralized 
soil holds not half its weight in water. 
(In the human realm we know that 
children who grow too quickly are sub- 
ject to heart and circulatory troubles 
and succumb to strain much more eas- 
ily than slow growers.) 
But there are at least two other 
problems which must be considered. 
No doubt one can obtain yields with 
mineral fertilizers if the conditions are 
right. One can even obtain yields when 
the soil is poor but enough moisture 
is present to keep the fertilizer in solu- 
tion. The one problem, however, is 
how long does this effect last, and 
what changes may occur in the soil? 
In the beginning we said that it is 
the slowly decomposing natural rock 
and other solid minerals in the soil 
which give up steadily but slowly— 
soluble minerals to the soil solution. 
Now there is an important rule in 
chemistry the principle of which every 
reader can demonstrate to himself 
with a little experiment. Take a glass 
of carbonated water and drop half a 
teaspoonful of salt into it. at do 
you see? 
The rule is that in a system of var- 
ious minerals in solution the easily 
soluble minerals displace the less solu- 
ble minerals. There is a balanced 
state. If we add easily soluble salts 
some of the less soluble minerals are 
displaced and become precipitated. In 
the case of the soil they are taken out 
of circulation. If we feed plants with 
mineral fertilizer then it is possible 
that the weathering process of the 
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- original rock will be slowed down. 
Humus, again, on account of its high 
absorptive factor is the solution, for it 
maintains the balance and acts as a 
buffer. If the easily soluble salts, ac- 
cording to this rule, are absorbed, then 
the less soluble ones go into solution. 
A wet year, therefore, takes more out 
of the soil than a dry year. This is 
demonstrated in desert soils which our 


laboratory has recently analyzed and - 


which were very rich in minerals ac- 
cumulated over the years. Irrigated 
soils without humus are the most 
quickly depleted. In other words too 
high a content of soluble minerals can 
reduce the natural process of weather- 
ing replacement. The plants must 
then rely entirely on “artificial” feed- 
ing. 

An interesting case is the discussion 
of superphosphate versus rock phos- 
phate. Agricultural chemists are pro 
super against rock because the super- 
phosphates dissolve easily and quick- 
ly. ‘Rock phosphate dissolves slowly. 
The question is, however, are the soil 
conditions such that supers remain 
soluble? Or what happens in a humus 
soil which gives ‘up its minerals slow- 
ly? Rock phosphate may very well be 
mobilized by soil life and bacteria. In 
a mineralized soil the superphosphate 
may “show up” quickly, too quickly 
perhaps. In a fertile organic soil teem- 
ing with humus and bacteria, the 
“rock” may be dissolved to the extent 
that is needed and the rest may be 
retained. Here is a main difference 
between a mineralized, dead soil and 
a living soil, namely the different 
behaviour as regards solubility and 
maintaining a balance. Mineralized 
soils do not hold “fertilizer”. They 
wash out easily (erosion). More and 
more minerals in soluble form have to 
be added from year to year for re- 
placements of the losses. Organic 
humus soils “hold” their fertility. 

Our soil: chemistry has been study- 
ing and finding its rules too frequently 
in the test tube system of nutritive 
solutions with easily soluble materials, 
while nature works with an organic, 
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colloidal system, living organisms 
where conditions are entirely different. 
The question should be answered as to 
why we observe deficiencies in mineral 
soils and why soils rich in bacteria are 
usually and naturally high in nitrates 
and phosphates? ~ 

Liming is an interesting example of 
what can take place in the soil. Lime 
is calcium carbonate (ground lime- 
stone f. i.) and necessary particularly 
for legumes. Calcium carbonate is not 
soluble in water, but calcium hydro- 
carbonate is. The latter is formed in 
the presence of carbon dioxide. Car- 
bon dioxide is a product of soil life, - 
i. e. of the breathing process and meta- 
bolism of micro-organisms in the soil. 
Lime is thus made available to the 
plant roots by soil life. A mineralized 
soil can use only as much lime as pure- 
ly physical conditions allow. If these 
conditions are poor (in a dead soil) 
much lime can be given with little ef- 
fect. The lime remains inert, preci- . 
pitated and is eventually washed 
downward. I have seen soil samples 
where a lot of lime was applied (up to 
two tons per acre), the samples were 
still acid and calcium unavailable. On 
the contrary I have seen live, humus 
soil to which much less lime was ap- 
plied, and yet the soil was neutral and 
the calcium mobilized. This is our 
first point: availability and solubility 
of minerals in a balanced organic soil 
versus conditions in a dead mineral- 
ized soil. In the latter case fertilizers 
are really “fertile”. 

The second point we would like to 
emphasize is the wisdom of stimulat- 
ing nature’s own resources from which 
plants can draw. The more numerous 
and finer hair roots plants develop, the 
better they can draw upon the natural 
resources. This is the case in a humus 
soil. Just dig out a few plants and 
study to what extent the root system 
is developed. This will give you a good . 
lesson. 

Nitrogen is important for growth, 
the formation of proteins and seeds. 
Plants make use of nitrates and am- 
monia. Nitrates are preferable for they 
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are more stable than ammonia. Ni- 
trites are the product of the decom- 
position of organic matter and may 
easily be lost. Nitrates are formed by 
certain nitrogen fixing bacteria the 
most important of which are the bac- 
teria in the root nodules of legumes. 
Here there is a natural process which 


provides all the needed nitrogens. 


These bacteria do best in a neutral 
soil rich in humus. They work best, 
too, if no nitrates or ammonia are 
brought to them from outside. If ni- 
trogen fertilizer such as sulphate of 
ammonia or nitrates are applied they 
cease their activity. Every bacteri- 
ologist knows that he cannot grow 
nitrogen fixing bacteria on a medium 
which contains nitrogen. Legumes 
grown on fields with heavy nitrogen 
fertilizing do not develop root nodules 
but take all the nitrogen from the fer- 
tilizer. There we have the choice of 
either working with nature or of add- 
ing something artificially,. against na- 
ture. An acid, badly balanced soil, 
however, may need nitrogen fertilizer 
for no nitrogen fixing bacteria will 


Slide Library 


READERS OF THE ORGANIC GARDENING Magazine are 
invited to help build a Kodachrome (colored) Slide Library concerned 
with all aspects of Organic Gardening and Organic Farming. We are 
especially interested in stages in the construction of a compost heap, 
views of organic farms and gardens, vegetables, fruits, seeds. We will 
pay $1.00 for each slide that we accept for the Organic Gardening 
Library. We hope that many of our readers will cooperate with us 


in this library. 


grow in it. Manure and compost (the 
latter saturated with lime) however, 
and proper aeration of the soil will 
counteract acidity and restore such 
conditions that the nitrogen bacteria 
can again work. 


It is frequently said that the friends 
of organic and biodynamic methods in 
farming and gardening are against 
mineral fertilizers and soil chemists 
are sore at them for that reason. Our 
point of view, however, is a little dif- 
ferent. We are against conditions in 
the soil which only mineral fertilizers 
can help. We want, first of all, to re- 
store such natural conditions of or- 
ganic matter and humus in the soil 
that nature can do her best by means 
of well-balanced, living conditions. 
Then only will it be evident how much 
“mineral correction” is needed, if any. 
A well-balanced humus soil preserves 
and mobilizes its resources, while we 
may deplete an unbalanced mineral- 
ized soil in spite of the addition of 
fertilizers. The proper organic state 
of the soil is the primary factor. 
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The once majestic Chestnut is on the way back—Plant breeders are combining the 
good qualities of the American Chestnut with the blight resistance of: the Oriental 
varieties. McFarland 
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Weh Health 


By DR. WILLIAM H. EYSTER 


(Eprtor’s NoTte:—This is the first of a series of articles concerned with plant 
life. A general knowledge of the kinds of plants that inhabit the earth, how 
they originated, how they live and reproduce, how they are distributed from 
one place to another, why they live in particular regions and not in others, 
the interrelationships of plants with each other and with animals, plants in 
relation to man’s habitation on the earth, and other similar topics may serve 
as a master key which will unlock the doors that lead to a fuller understand- 
ing and a keener appreciation of plants which make the surface of the earth 
a suitable habitation for man. These articles will eventually be published in 


book form. 


INTRODUCTION 


5 study of plants by man began 
long before he was a rational being. 
The word Botany is derived from a 
Greek word meaning feed or fodder 
and indicates that man was first inter- 
ested in plants as sources of food. 
Since this simple beginning of plant 
study in the remote past, vast bodies 
of facts concerning the structure, life 
processes, interrelationships, distribu- 
tion, and economic uses of plants have 
been accumulated and are now includ- 
ed in the study of Botany. According- 
ly, we may define Botany as the 
Science of Plants, which is concerned 
with everything relating to plants, 
whether in the living, dead, or fossil 
condition. 


The Beginnings of Plant Study. 


All animal inhabitants of the earth, 
including man, must choose, instinc- 
tively or more or less intelligently, 
their food plants. Most of our impor- 
tant food plants were selected and 
developed by prehistorical peoples 
who left no written record of their 


achievements. The earliest written 
account of plant study to come down 
through the ages to us was left by 


‘King Solomon, who lived some 3,000 


years ago and “spake of trees from 
the cedar that is in Lebanon, even 
unto the hyssop that springeth out of 
the wall.” .Primitive man was obliged, 
though perhaps unconsciously, to 
classify plants into those that were 
wholesome and those that were injuri- 
ous, for, in their struggle for existence, 
the problem of food supply was a 
crucial one. What was good to eat 
and what was not was knowledge that 
each individual had to gain for him- 
self, perhaps from bitter experience; 
but in the selection of the plant whose 
powdered root or leaf decoction might 
restore his health or heal a wound, he 
was more fortunate in that he could 
consult the Medicine Man. 


The Medicine Man. 

All primitive peoples have their 
medicine man who rates among the 
most important individuals in the 
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tribe. They seem to believe that dis- 
eases are curses that are inflicted upon 
them by some supernatural being and 
that they can find relief only by con- 
sulting the medicine man who, they 
suppose, has confidential dealings with 
the deity on the one hand and an ex- 
pert knowledge of all plants on the 
other. It was believed that every 
kind of disease or wound could be 
cured by the extract of some native 
plant. This belief led to the study of 
all kinds of native plants. The medi- 
cine men made extensive collecting 
trips to study the distribution, charac- 
teristics, properties, and especially the 


medicinal virtues of all native plants..- 


After a time the medicine men con- 
sidered the collecting of plants be- 
neath their dignity and importance in 
the tribe, so that they turned this 
aspect of their work over to a new 
group of herbalists called the rhizoto- 
mot or root collectors. The root col- 
lectors were forever experimenting 
upon themselves to discover the medi- 
cinal virtues of plants not previously 
used in the curing of diseases. When 
new plants were found that had medi- 
cinal values, it was good business for 
them because they knew how to rec- 
ognize them, where they grew, and 


how to prepare them for the medicine ' 


man. When we reach historical times, 
the medicine man of the more progres- 
sive peoples had given up the handling 
of the herbs and had become the 
physician who had taken up his resi- 
dence in the main avenues of the 
principal cities where he met his 
patients and prescribed for their ail- 
ments. Then came into existence the 
pharmacopolai, or drug sellers, who 
lived in the alleys of the cities where 


they bought the herbs from the root: 


collectors, and prepared them and sold 
them either to the physician or to his 
patients. 

It should be remembered that these 
early plant studies were made hun- 
dreds of years before the appearance 
of the printed book, and the root col- 
lectors, drug sellers, and physicians 
had to depend, for the necessary 
knowledge of the medicinal plants, 
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upon laboriously copied manuscripts 
of their predecessors or upon the oral 
descriptions handed down from father 
to son, or from master to apprentice 
and upon constant association with 
the master in the collection and pre- 
paration of the herbs. There is little 
wonder that there was so much con- 
fusion and misunderstanding concern- 
ing the identity and medicinal virtues 
of plants on the part of those primi- 
tive botanists of long ago. Clearly, 
what was needed was an accurate de- 
scription of plants in a precise termin- 
ology. Before the herbalist and physi- 
cian could be sure of their ground, a 
botanist had to be created. 


Before tracing the development of 
plant study into the science which we 
now call Botany, let us, as did the 
primitive medicine man, give some 
consideration to the effects that plants 
have upon our health. A new under- 
standing of the effects that plants 
have upon the prevention and cure of 
human diseases was initiated by Dr. 
Casimir Funk who, in 1912, isolated 
the substance which prevents and 
cures beri-beri. To this substance he 
gave the name vitamin. Since then 
we have learned that there are as 
many levels of health as there are 
levels of sickness; that a high vitamin 
intake means a high level of health 
and that a low vitamin intake means 
a correspondingly low level of health; 
and that a deficiency of vitamins 
means a rapid onset of deficiency 
diseases and death. Vitamins control 
and regulate the body’s utilization of 
proteins, fats, carbohydrates, and 
minerals. In view of our present 
understanding of the effects of vita- 
mins on our health, we are compelled 
to regard the medicine man of old as 
more than a mere ritualist. Vitamins 
are as important in human nutrition 
now as they were in prehistoric times. 
We must get the vitamins essential to 
a healthy body either from native 
plants which contain them or from 
cultivated plants which are grown in 
such a way as to contain the vitamins 
in sufficient amounts, 
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The Early Greeks and Romans. 


The first botanist of note was Theo- 
phrastus, a pupil of Plato and Aris- 
totle, born in Lesbos in 372 B. C. 
Theophrastus wrote a History of 
Plants which included .the descrip- 
tions of about five hundred plants that 
were used in restoring and maintain- 
ing the health of the people of his 
time. This history supplied a long- 
felt need on the part of herbalists and 
physicians. 

About 64 A. D., Discorides, a well- 
known Greek physician, wrote a 
Materia Medica which continued to 
be regarded as an authoritative refer- 
ence for sixteen centuries. Although 
his book was concerned primarily 


* with medicinal plants, the plants were 


grouped into natural families. 

Rome also had a share in the early 
development of Botany, especially 
through the contributions of Pliny the 
Elder (23-79 A. D.), who compiled 


Greek authors his Astoria 


Naturalis which includes crude de- 
scriptions of approximately a thou- 


sand plants, many of which were 
valued for their medicinal virtues. 
Galen (131-200 A. D.) also compiled 
a Materia Mediga and strongly advo- 
cated that all physicians should ac- 
quire a knowledge of useful living 
plants. 


The Middle Ages. 


The Middle Ages represents a peri- 
od during which very little was writ- 
ten in any of the great fields of learn- 
ing. During this period the human 
intellect was restricted by a defer- 
ence to authority in every phase of 
life. Men no longer cared or dared to 
investigate, but relied upon the writ- 
ings of the ancient Greeks as sources 
of knowledge. Those who did make 
observations did not feel free to accept 
the findings of their own senses when 
they did not agree with those of the 
ancients. The contributions of Theo- 
phrastus, and especially his spirit of 
inquiry, had to be reborn before addi- 
tions could be made to our scant 
knowledge of plant life. 


THE REVIVAL OF INTEREST IN BOTANY 


After Galen very little progress was 
made in the study of plants until about 
the middle of the fifteenth century 
when there was a revival of interest 
in practically all fields of knowledge. 
Even at this time plant study was 
almost entirely associated with the 
practise of medicine. Many people be- 
lieved that Providence had caused par- 
ticular plants to grow in those regions 
where the diseases which they cured 
were prevalent. This belief stimulated 
great interest in the study of all kinds 
of plants. 


Botanic Gardens. 


The first botanic gardens were con- 
cerned entirely with the growing of 
medicinal plants. The first botanic 
garden of which we have record was 
established in the ninth century A. D., 
but it was not until the sixteenth cen- 


tury that botanic gardens were gen- 
erally established. Many of the now 
great botanic gardens were founded 
by universities as adjuncts to schools 
of medicine. At the end of the eigh- 
teenth century there were approxi- 
mately 1600 botanic gardens in Europe 
alone. These gardens did much in the 
way of advancing our knowledge of 
plants. As plant study developed into 
a science, the botanic gardens admit- 
ted plants of all kinds and from all 
parts of the earth. For example, the 
botanic garden of the University of 
Berlin includes a New Jersey swamp. 


Herbals and Herbalists. 


In the sixteenth century much in- 
terest in plant study was aroused by 
the appearance of a number of books 
called Herbals which consist of de- 
scriptions of plants with special refer- 
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ence to their medicinal virtues. The 
first Herbal of note was written in 
1530 by Otto Brunfels (1464-1534) 
who had been educated for the Church 
and was interested ® theology, peda- 
gogy, medicine, and plants. His plant 
descriptions were taken from the writ- 
ings of the ancient Greeks and are 
illustrated by elaborate woodcuts. The 
second Herbal that deserves mention 
was written by Leonard Fuchs (1501- 
1566) in 1542 under the title Historia 
Stirpium. It consists of little more 
than an alphabetical list of medicinal 


plants, but contains excellent wood- 
cuts. In 1546 appeared an Herbal 
under the title of Kreuter Buch writ- 
ten by Hieronymus Bock (1498-1554), 
The descriptions of Bock’s Herbal are ° 
superior to those of the others which 
preceded his because he lacked funds 
to have woodcuts made. To make up 
for this deficiency Bock made careful 
descriptions from his own observations 
of the plants themselves instead of 
taking them from the writings of the 
ancient Greeks. 


THE FOUNDATIONS AND DIVISIONS OF 
MODERN BOTANY 


Modern Botany may be said to 
have begun with Valerius Cordus 
(1515-1543) who was among the first 
to recognize the importance of describ- 
ing plants anew from Nature. While 
still a mere youth, Cordus traveled 
extensively among his native hills and 
mountains and described about five 
hundred species of plants. Unfortun- 


ately, Cordus died soon thereafter and. 


this promising young man’s career as 
a botanist was ended. 


Plant Taxonomy— 
The Classification of Plants. 


Botany was finally divorced from 
Materia Medica by Andreas Caesal- 
pinus (1518-1603), an Italian, who 
proposed to study and classify all 
plants regardless of their economic 
values. Such was the beginning of 
Plant Taxonomy. A century later, in 
1682, John Ray (1628-1705) present- 
ed a classification of plants which dis- 
tinguished between. plants that do not 
bear flowers and plants that do bear 
flowers, and divided the flower-bearing 
plants into 1) Monocotyledons whose 
seeds have one cotyledon and 2) Di- 
cotyledons whose seeds have two coty- 
ledons. (The embryonic leaves in the 
seed are called cotyledons.) These 
great classes of seed plants were di- 
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vided and sub-divided, according to 
the structural characteristics of their 
flowers, into natural orders and fam- 
ies. A few years later, in 1694, 
Tournefort, a Frenchman, published. 
a classification of plants based almost 
entirely upon the structure of the 
flower, and introduced the genus as we 
understand it today. 

The greatest taxonomist of all was 
Carl von Linné, commonly known as 
Linnaeus, who lived from 1707 to 
1778. Linnaeus thoroughly revised the 
principles of classification and estab- 
lished the binomial system of naming 
plants and animals. This system is 
still in use. According to this system, 
every organism known to science, re- 
gardless of whether it is a bacterium, 
a fungus, an alga, a tree, or an animal 
that is large or small, is given a name 
consisting of the name of the genus 
followed by the name of the species 
expressed in Latin. This is known as 
the organism’s scientific name, and is 
the same in all countries of the world 
regardless of national languages. For 
example, the scientific name of the 
meadow buttercup is Ranunculus ac- 
ris, and that of man is Homo sapiens. 
Meadow buttercup is understandable 
only to English-speaking peoples, 
while Ranunculus acris and Homo 
sapiens are understandable to all 
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peoples of the earth regardless of their 
native tongues. 
Plant. Taxonomy, or Systematic 
Botany as it is sometimes called, is 
concerned with the identification, 
naming, and classification of plants ac- 
cording to their genetic relationships. 
Its object is to describe and name all 
the kinds of plants that can be dis- 
tinguished, and to arrange them, ac- 
cording to their genetic relationships 
into the groups or categories which we 
call divisions, classes, orders, families, 
genera, and species. The most closely 
related plants belong to the same spe- 
cies while the most distantly related 
ones belong to different divisions. 
Within a species there are many dif- 
ferences, some of which are genetic 
and thus hereditary while others are 
due to differences in the environment 
and are not hereditary. Since plants 
frequently hybridize in Nature, and, 
in consequence of this, give rise to in- 
numerable new forms, Genetics, the 
study of the origin and inherent re- 
lationships of individuals, has recently 
come to play a most important role in 
the determination of plant relation- 
ships. Plants also may vary widely 
with changes in environmental condi- 
tions, so that Plant Ecology, the study 
of plants in relation to their environ- 
ment, is important in the study of 
systematic botany. Taxonomists 
learned much about the relationships 
of the plants which now inhabit the 
earth from studies of fossil remains of 
the plants of earlier geological eras so 
that paleobotany bears a close rela- 
tionship to systematic botany. 


Plant Morphology— 


The Structure of Plant Bodies. 


The successful grinding of magni- 
fying lenses in the seventeenth cen- 
tury made possible a study of the mi- 
nute structure of plant bodies. Robert 
Hooke (1635-1703) examined sections 
of charcoal, cork, and a great variety 
of other plant tissues and observed as 
early as 1665 that they are “all porous 
and perforated, much like a honey- 


comb.” These pores were named cells 
by Hooke. 


While Hooke was studying promis- 
cuously all sorts of plant and animal 
tissues, Nehemiah Grew (1641-1712) 
of England and Marcello Malpighi 
(1628-1694) of Italy were systematic- 
ally examining and drawing plant tis- 
sues under the microscope, ‘and were 
thus laying the foundations of Plant 
Morphology. It remained for Mat- 
thias J. Schleider (1804-1881) to dis- 
cover and announce the generalization 
that all plant bodies are made up of 
cells and cell products: Wilhelm Hof- 
meister (1824-1877), the greatest 
botanist of his age, finally placed plant 
morphology on a modern scientific 
basis. Although Hofmeister made 
many fundamental contributions to 
botanical science, he will be remem- 
bered for the following three outstand- 
ing discoveries: 1) the origin of the 
egg, the nature of fertilization, and the 
formation of the embryo in flowering 
plants; 2) the alternation of a game- 
tophyte and a sporophyte phase, refer- 
red to as the alternation of genera- 
tions, in the life cycle of plants; and 
3) the theory of the common descent 
of all plants. 

Plant morphology, as we under-’ 
stand it today, includes Anatomy, the 
study of the internal structure of plant 
bodies; Histology, the detailed study 
of tissues or groups of cells which have 
a common function; Embryology, the 
study of the growth and differentia- 
tion of individual plant bodies; and 
Experimental Morphology, the study 
of the causes underlying variations in 
form and structure. 


Plant Physiology— 
The Study of the 
Life Processes in Plants. 

The earliest studies of the life pro- 
cesses of plants consisted almost en- 
tirely in attempts to find homologies 
between the physiological processes in 
animals and plants. One of the first 
persons to make such comparative 
studies was Stephen Hales (1677- 
1761) who tried to understand plants 
in terms of the life processes of an- 
imals. The discovery of oxygen gas in 
1774 by Joseph Priestley (1733-1804) 
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opened the way for important advan- 
ces in the study of plant nutrition, for, 
within five years, Jan Ingen-Housz 
(1730-1799) recognized: the. signific- 
ance of the gaseous interchange _ be- 
tween the leaf and the atmosphere in 
connection with photosynthesis and 
respiration. In the early years of the 
nineteenth century, -Theodore de Saus- 
sure (1767-1845) extended the work 
begun by Ingen-Housz along what 
might be considered modern labora- 
tory lines. While DeSaussure was car- 
rying on experiments in plant nutri- 
tion, Thomas A. Knight: (1758-1838), 
an English horticulturist, was study- 
ing the responses of plants to such 
environmental factors as light, mois- 
ture, and gravity. Plant physiology 
made its greatest advances under the 
influence of Julius von Sachs (1832- 
1897) and his students, who may be 
considered the founders of the modern 
school of plant physiologists. 

Plant physiology. endeavors to ex- 
plain, in terms of physics and chem- 
istry, all life processes concerned in 
the growth and development of indi- 
vidual plants, and in the production 
of new individuals in successive gen- 
erations. 


Experimental Evolution and Genetics. 

The Origin of Species by Charles 
Darwin (1809-1882), published in 
1859, doubtless has influenced biologi- 
cal thought more than any single book 
that ever has been written. It brought 
into general acceptance among scien- 
tists and thinking people the theory of 
organic evolution and provoked lines 
of thought which have led to our pres- 
ent sciences of. Experimental .Evolu- 
tion and Genetics. Darwin stressed 
the importance of variations and he- 
redity in evolution, but it remained for 
Gregor Johann. Mendel (1822-1884) 
to discover the Laws according to 
which characteristics are transmitted 
from parents to offspring.. Although 
Mendel’s Laws of Inheritence were 
published in 1866, they were not ap- 
preciated until 1900 when three em- 
inent botanists again brought them to 
the attention of biologists. Mendel’s 
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work has opened the way to an under- 
standing not only of the genetic re- 
lationships of living organisms but of 
the very nature of life itself. 


Economic Botany— 
Plants in Relation to Man. 

The study of plants in relation to 
the uses that are made of them by 
man constitutes Economic Botany. 
Its principal subdivisions are Agricul- 
ture, Forestry, and Pharmacology. 
Some of the special phases of agricul- 
ture are Soil Science, the study of soils 
in relation to the growing of plants; 
Agronomy, the study of farm crops; 
Plant Breeding, the production of new 
varieties of plants by hybridization; 
Plant Pathology, the study of the dis- 
eases and insect pests of plants; Hor- 
ticulture, the study of fruit growing 
under: cultural conditions; Olericul- 
ture, the study of the growing of vege- 
tables for foods; Floriculture, concern- 
ed with the growing of ornamental 
plants; and Landscape Gardening, the 
utilization of plants for beautifying 
man’s environment. The study of any 
of these practical botanical sciences 
must necessarily be preceded by a 
thorough training in the fundamental 
principles of taxonomy, morphology, 
and physiology. 

The plants which are so small that 
they can be seen only with the aid of a 
mircoscope live, for the most part, in 
the soil and are absolutely essential to 
the life of all higher forms of life. They 
are of especial interest to organic gar- 
deners for they convert plant and an- 
imal residues to humus which is rich 
in plant nutrients and represents the° 
perfect fertilizer. The minute plants 
are as important to the gardener and 
farmer as his cultivated crop plants 
and his domesticated animals. 


The next article will be concerned 
with an INTRODUCTORY SUR- 
VEY OF THE PLANT KINGDOM. 
Reading this article will be like watch- 
ing a parade of all plants before you, 
varying from the microscopically small 
bacteria to the giant Sequoias of the 
Pacific coast. 
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The Gardin of ching Chaing 


(From an old Chinese tale) 
Re-told by ROGER W. SMITH 


In all China in those days there 
were few men who were poorer than 
Ling Chaing yet he had the most 
beautiful garden in his province. Many 
tales are told of Ling Chaing; that 
he lived upon the fragrance .of his 
flowers, that the wild birds flew away 
when a stranger approached but loved 
to sing perched upon Ling Chaing, 
busy at his work. It was even said 
that the trees communed with him 
when he stood beneath their branches 
of a summer day. 

Visitors from afar came to sigh over 
the beauty of Ling Chaing’s garden. 
Eventually the rich local mandarin 
came also. 

Most of the area surrounding Ling 
Chaing’s fine garden was very poor— 
and the wealthy mandarin made plans. 
No one in the province should have a 
more beautiful garden than his. 

Ling Chaing approached the per- 
sonality of the mandarin, his distin- 
guished visitor, with many bows. “I 
hope my: poor garden pleases your 
highness,” he said. 

“Tt does,” said the mandarin short- 
ly, “but I’m here on a matter of busi- 
ness. I’ve recently taken over much 
of this section. I’m willing to pay you 
much more than I paid your neighbors 
because your garden is so beautiful.” 

“A very generous offer.” Ling 
Chaing bowed again, his rough burlap 
clothes rubbing against his smooth 
sun-tanned skin. 

So Ling Chaing lost his wonderful 
garden, the garden in which he had 
toiled so faithfully. With the little 
money the mandarin had given him he 
took a place nearby. He built him an- 
other hut where he could sleep. And 
the mandarin sent down his own gar- 
deners to take over and care for the 
garden Ling Chaing had quitted. 

Before many seasons had passed the 
garden Ling Chaing had left was no 


longer beautiful, the trees no longer 
flowered, the birds no longer sang. 
Ling Chaing had already established 
a new garden more beautiful even 
than the old one. 
And the neighbors’ whispered. 
Magic, they said. The trees and flow- 
ering shrubs moved secretly during 
the night. The plants followed the 
gardener they loved. 


Visitors came from far and wide to 
view the new garden of Ling Chaing 
—and, of course, the wealthy man- 
darin was furious. 

The mandarin was fat and well- 
fed, Ling Chaing was thin and poorly 
clad when they met. “I proclaim this 
my official garden”, he announced to 
Ling Chaing. “And I appoint you my 
official gardener.” 

And Ling Chaing, tanned and al- 
most nude, knew that the mandarin 
had been defeated. From now on, the 
mandarin would be forced to pay him 
a fine salary. 

But despite his fine standing and 
his fine salary, Ling Chaing continues 
to live in the modest hut he himself 
built and to work with his own hands 
his garden. 

Sometimes the neighbors wonder 
why Ling Chaing does most of the 
work in his garden himself when he 
has a fine salary. 

Then someone will comment; 
“When Ling Chaing works the wild 
birds come and sing for him. His 
plants love him. When that fat fool 
the mandarin pays the garden an of- 
ficial visit the song birds are silent.” 

“Out of respect,” someone may add 
cynically. 

However these things may be, Ling 
Chaing is happy in his garden which 
is the most beautiful of all, and the 
wealthy mandarin grows each day 
stouter and more dignified. 
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x. YOUR GIFT SUBSCRIPTION WILL HELP SPREAD THE ORGANIC PLAN. 

Everyone, to whom you choose to give, will be forever grateful to you for sparking 
them with the first inner glow that comes from learning and experiencing the many 
benefits of gardening with organics. From then on, Organic Gardening, as it unfolds 
y important story, will become a gift to be read, reread, shared, 


its stirring and vastl 


borrowed and saved. 


‘ your merriest Christmas wishes, not only during 


THE ANSWER TO YOUR GIFT PROBLEM. A 
year’s subscription to Organic Gardening or mem. 
bership in The Gardeners’ Book Club is not one 
gift but twelve .... a gift that will give real read. 
ing pleasure over and over again. . 


FRIENDS WILL CHEER YOUR GOOD TASTE AN 
THOUGHTFULNESS, If you want your gift to car 


Christmas season, but throughout the whole yea 
choose an Organic Gardening Gift Subscription. Y. 
can be completely confident that it is one of the nic 
gifts you can give .... for each month; as mail-ti 
recalls the memory of your thoughtfulness; this 
magazine, written by well-known writers and pla 
experts, will lend help, inspiration, stimulation a 
interest to anyone’s gardening efforts. 


$3.00 for 1 Year - - - A Magazine Gift a M 
Order 3 or More Gift Subscriptions for $2.50 


YOU’LL BE PRAISED TO THE TOP OF YO 
CHRISTMAS TREE. A gift membership in The Gar 
deners’ Book Club is a grand present for anyone 
find in their Christmas stocking. Without a dou 
you'll be thanked over and over again for the Chri 
mas-Time pleasure it brings—not once—but each time 
mailman delivers one of the twelve individual gift boo 
The person whom you choose will be delighted and sur 
prised to receive these twelve books, each devoted to 
subject of special gardening interest. Here is informative 
authoritative knowledge in wide variety for the amateu 
and professional gardener .. . . and for the non-gardener 
there’s the thrill of the pleasantest escape to the security 
health and happiness of real, down-to-earth living. 


$3.00 for One Membership — Twelve Books 
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DO ALL YOUR CHRISTMAS SHOPPING IN THE TIME IT TAKES YOU TO SAY 
SANTA CLAUS. Just fill in the Christmas Gift Form, sign your name in the block at 
the bottom of the page, tear out the entire page and send it in with your money order or 


check. That’s all there is and your Christmas buying is over. 


Enclosed is $.......... for which please enter a gift subscription or — 
. to go to each of the following addresses: 


amateu! 
rardener, 
security, 
ng. 
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Fill in name of person to whom you want to send your Merry Christmas Gift. 


Fill in name of person to whom you want to send your Merry Christmas Gift 


Fill in name of person to whom you want to send your Merry Christmas Gift 


Please send: [] Organic Gardening, 1 year—$3.00 [7 Gardeners’ Book Club—$3.00 (] Both—$5.50 


MAIL TO: ORGANIC ~GARDENING, Emmaus, Pa. 


A DISTINCTIVE GIFT CARD 
will be sent to everyone on 
your list to announce your gift 
of Organic Gardening or The 
Gardeners’ Book Club. This 
card, with your name neatly 
penned on it, will be mailed 
just in time for Christmas with 
no worry or bother for you. 
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Use These Extra Gift Forms to Convey 


Your Best Merry Christmas 


Fill in name of person to whom you want to send your Merry Christmas Gift. 


Fill in name of person to whom you want to send your Merry Christmas Gift. 


Fill in name of person to whom you want to send your Merry Christmas Gift. 


Fill in name of person to whom you want to send your Merry Christmas Gift. 


Fill in name of person to whom you want to send your Merry Christmas Gift. 


Please send: [7] Organic Gardening, 1 year—$3.00 [7 Gardeners’ Book Club—$3.00 [7] Both—$5.50 


ORGANIC. GARDENING -WILL SOLVE YOUR GIFT PROBLEM! 
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Vinca minor edged with boxwood 


McFarland 


Other Ground 


By J. HORACE McFARLAND 


| As Breeze Hill becomes more and 


more crowded with the plants I have 
tried to make almost double up in 
their space occupation, I find myself 
importantly interested in ground 
covers. I have told perviously of a 
number that I like very well, including 
periwinkle, pachysandra and_ hardy 
ivy, but I have not said anything, I 
believe, about the great advantage I 
get from Viola striata, a pleasing 
white-striped violet which blooms 
through a long violet season, and then 
breaks out a little later, while provid- 
ing an abundance of round clumps 
that are used at Breeze Hill to fence a 
curve. Right now I am engaged in an 


endeavor to compensate for my own 
anxiety to have clean grass walks in 
the rose garden by planting the re- 
maining strip next to the vigorous 
box edging with Rosa rouletti, and 
while this is now only in an experi- 
mental stage, I am not a bit afraid of 
its success for I have noticed that if 
R. rouletti is treated with sufficient in- 
difference and roughness it will keep 
low in growth, and will bloom nearly 
all the time, while having .a very at- 
tractive appearance on the ground 
cover basis. 

I have had to contend for many 
years with a rough slope away from 
the house on which I tried to grow 
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things that would not grow, then suc- 
cumbing to the placing of a woodpile 
at the north side of this area as some 
excuse for the housekeeping end of 
things. All bother has disappeared, 
however, since I set in this area 
enough plants of the “Hills of Snow” 
form of Hydrangea arborescens, pre- 
viously mentioned in these papers. 
Thesé plants, not permitted to get 
very tall, do form a completely satis- 
factory, and indeed delightful, defense 
for the hillside, in which I may prune 
as I please any time, feeling sure that 
the fine plants underneath will re- 
spond with a burst of foliage, and in 
due time with some good white flowers. 

As a. very effective ground cover, 
especially in the shady places which 
have come to prevail at Breeze Hill 
whether I like it or not, I am using 
with satisfaction Rubus odoratus, the 
Flowering Raspberry, a Pennsylvania 
native which is shared with the 
Atlantic Coast all the way from Nova 
Scotia to Georgia. It has nothing 
whatever of the particular charm of 
the ground-hugging plants I have 
mentioned, but does provide a pleas- 
ing incident where used with intelli- 
gence and given mighty little atten- 


Hybrid Corn 


tion. It is a raspberry in that the 
abundant pink flowers are inevitably 
followed by what Bailey’s Hortus 
Second calls fruits that are “red, flat, 
dry, not eaten.” I will admit to hav- 
ing occasionally eaten one of them, 
being an omnivorous animal, but 
without any particular satisfaction, 
because the fruit is tasteless, but de- 
cidedly ornamental when it happens, 


Now this shrub is mentioned as a 
good ground cover, not for its flowers 
or fruit but for its distinctly excellent 
habit of giving agreeable, long-contin- . 


-uing, good-looking greenery in half 


shady places, or occasionally in full 


shade. If I get around to it, an annual 


pruning is given, which means that 
at the tail-end of the winter I cut out 
the old sticks and let the young shoots 
come up, knowing they will arch over 
and make the pleasing effect I need. 
This Flowering Raspberry is very 
much easier to manage than any rose 
I know, and it is also easy to trans- 
plant and to give away. I have com- 
mended it to friends who like the 
broadly responsible foliage it provides, 
whether or not they see the deceptive 
fruit. 


THE GEORGIA EXPERIMENT STATION reported in Janu- 
ary on corn yield tests. The promising Tennessee 10, “ a very promis- 
ing hybrid for north Georgia” led in most trials, but did not produce 
significantly higher yields than Neal Paymaster, the highest-yielding 


open-pollinated variety. 


If a less costly open-pollinated variety is 


just about as good as a hybrid produced at great cost and some 
‘waste, one wonders if breeding high-yielding open-pollinated corn 
varieties may not have the better future. 
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COMPOST FOR MUSHROOMS 
AND GARDENS 


August 14, 1947. 
I am more and more impressed and 
fully convinced about the superior 
method of Organic Gardening over all 
other methods. Permit me to add that 
I have gathered sufficient examples 
of the value of compost from my- 
brother who has been in the Mush- 
room Business for 15 or 16 years, and 
who has recently become an organic 
enthusiast. He has repeatedly told me 
of a number of owners of large resi- 
dences who have come to understand 
thé compost method and who are now 
clamoring for the compost that he 
makes by the hurry-up process in con- 
nection with his mushroom produc- 
tion. The demand has for some time 
exceeded the supply. And incidentally, 
he has discovered several who are or- 
ganic enthusiasts and emphasize or- 
ganiculture as the one and only 
method. 
Another example: Just recently. my 
brother drew my attention to several 
clumps of weeds mingled with a few 


‘stalks of wheat which towered way 


above everything else growing there. 
He had dumped several loads of his 
compost in preparation for making a 
lawn and garden. The compost piles 
were proudly demonstrating what they 
could do toward stimulating plants to 
prodiguous growth. An apple tree 
which had been trampled down and 
almost killed was given compost and 
in about two weeks it was a modified 
example of a Jack’s “Beanstalk.” 
My brother sent me a big load of 


compost about a month or more ago. 
I spread it 2 or 3 inches thick between 
every row and around every vegetable 
(tomatoes, cabbage, etc.), rose trees, 
fruit trees, etc. And now compliments 
are constantly coming in about my 
“wonderful garden”. No cultivating, 
few or no weeds, but just sit and watch 


it grow. 
Rev. Walter Firth, 
1533 Lincoln Avenue, 
Flint (3), Michigan. 


— 


COMPOST HASTENS GROWTH 
July 18, 1947. 

I certainly like your Organic Gar- 
dening Magazine. made several 
batches of the fertilizer and find it 
wonderful. I live on a very rocky hill- 
side, shale rock, so that every time 
you stick your fork down, up come 
more rocks. There are several pine 
trees in the plot of ground which is 
100 by 195 feet and slopes south. It 
is quite steep where it has not been 
terraced. This year I moved the Chry- 
santhemums from the slope and plant- 
ed them where the ground is level, and 
planted onions, beans, and okra on the 
slope. I used.cOmpost in every row 
and I have never seen such big leaves. 
Although I planted them early, the 
bean plants still have many pods on. 
Onions grew in this soil for the first 
time, usually they only develop small 
tops. This year with compost, how- 
ever, they had some bottoms. The 
mustard and other greens grew so fast 
and developed such big leaves that it 
seems to me I threw the seed out one 
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night and ran out and gathered the 
produce the next morning. My friends 
can hardly believe that compost could 
make such a wonderful difference in 
my garden. But seeing is believing. 


Mrs. M .M. Huchcock 


COMPOST MAKES 
CLAY SOIL FERTILE 


September 2, 1947. 


I have a garden spot 60 by 90 feet 
which is utilized for gardening pur- 
poses. In 1942 the soil was practically 
solid clay so that I trenched the gar- 
den every three feet and filled the 
trenches with black sand and compost, 
and muck. My neighbors didn’t think 
we would get much but we put them 
all to shame because we had the best 
crops they ever saw. I am breaking 
the clay in the garden by adding sand 
and rotted leaves composted with hen 
manure. 

Herman R. Marwinske, 
721 East Genesee, 
Saginaw, Michigan. 


RASPBERRIES 
PREFER COMPOST 
Aug. 26, 1947. 


Here is an item for your magazine 
which I consider a real endorsement of 
“Compost.” I planted my purple rasp- 
berry bushes in May of this year using 
compost in the holes in which the 
plants were set. By the middle of Au- 
gust this year they measured nearly 
seven feet high and are branching out 


nicely. 
Mrs. Lloyd Weber, 
Cohocton, N. Y. 


COMPOST-GROWN PLANTS 
RESEMBLE SEED CATALOG 
PICTURES 

July 1, 1947. 

I should like to report some results 
of experimental organic gardening in 
the highlands of northwestern Pennsy- 
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lvania. The summers there are cool 
and short. The soil is mostly yellow 
clay. Our garden has never been fer- 
tilized with chemicals. Formerly, 
when we kept cows, we applied some 
manure each year. For a few years, 
I have made compost, using hay, 
chicken manure, and lime. We have 
always had fair crops in this garden, 
but I believe they improved when we 
started applying compost, even 
— we did not have very much 
of it. 

We have had very few pests in this 
garden. We believe the flavor of the 
vegetables and root crops, especially 
potatoes and beets, to be superior to 
any purchased at the stores. Appear- 
ances of plants begin to compare with 
the illustrations in seed catalogs. 
Beets are very sweet and tender; 
carrots very good; string beans, I 


‘picked 22 pods from a plant at one 


time and there were green ones left; 
onions, we used to raise them 2 inches 
in diameter, but now we grow them 
3 inches or larger. 

The only failures I recall were pota- 
toes which in some seasons are attack- 
ed by late blight. Perhaps if the soil 
had some more humus and compost, 
it would help prevent this. Also, last 
year, our gladioluses were ruined by 
thrips. The year before, the bulbs 
and flowers seemed so healthy that I 
decided not to put them in moth balls 
as the books recommend. Are thrips 
one pest that the organic method can- 
not overcome? 

I really believe in organic farming 
and gardening. I am getting alarmed 
at the extent to which chemical ferti- 
lizers and poison sprays are being 
used to raise our food. I should like 
to see some statistics showing the ex- 
tent to which our American food is 
being produced with the aid of chemi- 
cal fertilizers. I believe a large per- 
centage of our commercial vegetables 
and potatoes: are produced this way. 


Paul G. Johnson, 
Box 81, 
Belle Vernon, Pa. 


Al rinciple for Maintaining 
in Soils 


By HENRY HOPP and PAUL J. LINDER* 


Soil Conservation Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture 
Beltsville, Maryland 


(Reprinted from Science, Vol. 105, No. 2739, June 27, 1947.) 


Ever since the classic work of 
Darwin (2), evidence has been ac- 
cumulating that earthworms have im- 
portant physical and chemical effects 
on soils (1, 3, 5). This information 
has not been of much direct use in 
row-crop farming because practical 
measures have not been devised for 
maintaining earthworms on clean-till- 
ed land. In recent studies (4) on a 
Maryland soil, the earthworm popula- 
tion was found to be much lower 
under annual clean-tilled crops than 
undér sod crops. The reason for this 
difference has since been investigated, 
with the purpose of finding a practical 
means of avoiding the decline in earth- 
worms on annually clean-tilled land. 
The investigation was conducted on 
previously established agronomy plots 
at the Maryland Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station (4). Monthly, from 
February 1946 to January 1947, the 
earthworms in the plow layer were 
counted. Table 1 gives the results for 
plots cropped to corn annually with 
and without a winter cover and to a 
two-year rotation in which corn is fol- 
lowed by various legumes and grasses. 
In plots cropped to corn annually the 
earthworms increased during the grow- 
ing season until early November. Be- 


*The collaboration of Homer T. Hopkins, for- 
merly associated with this project, is acknowledged 
with pleasure. Aggregate analyses were made by 
Jay C. Bryant. 


tween November 23 and December 7 
a sudden cold period occurred, and 
most of the earthworms were killed at 
this time. 


TABLE 1 


EarTHWORM PopuLaATION BY SEASONS 
1n Continuous Row-CroppPinG 
AND IN Two-YEAR ROTATIONS 


Earthworms 
(thousands per aore) 
Two-year rotation 
Sod in 
Season Corn spring, Wheat 
annually corn in jin spring, 
summer, sod in 
€ wheat in | summer 
fall and fall 
Early spring ... 60 290 85 
Late spring .... 140 290 80 
Summer ....... 125 300 75 
Early fall ..... 240 440 305 
Late fall (afte 
freeze) ...... 85 85 335 
Winter) 80 60 320 


During this cold period many of the 
earthworms in the rotation plots con- 
taining young wheat also died. In the 


rotation plots that-contained a sod of — 


wheat stubble plus legumes and gras- 
ses, the earthworms survived. 

At a nearby weather station, a min- 
imum air temperature of 8° F. was 
reached at this time. On land that 
was bare or contained young winter 
wheat, the soil froze to a depth of 
about 4 inches; but under the sod, and 
in other plots covered with straw 


mulch, no freezing occurred. When the © 


plots were resampled between Decem- 
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ber 4 and 10, numerous dead earth- 
worms were found in those with frozen 
soil. 

The response of earthworms to tem- 
perature was checked further in the 
laboratory. Earthworms from a sod 
field were placed in jars of soil having 
40 per cent moisture content. The 
jars were kept at various temperatures 
in cold storage chambers. The earth- 
worms did best at 36° F., as judged 
by changes in body weights, but died 
at 32° F. (Table 2). In a subsequent 
test in which earthworms from the va- 
rious agronomy plots were subjected 
to a temperature of 32° F., all died, 
regardless of the plots from which they 
had been taken. 


TABLE 2 


CHANGE IN Bopy AccorDING 
To Sor. TEMPERTURE 


Soil temperature Change in body weight 
(Degrees (%) 
32 minus 100 
36 plus 3 
40 minus 6 
50 minus 15 
55 minus 6 
60 minus 22 
70 minus 19 
80 minus 5§ 


These observations indicate that the 
death of earthworms on the clean- 
tilled land in the late fall was induced 
by the sudden drop in temperature to 
below 32° F. According to observa- 
tions on three of the plots, this harm- 
ful effect can be alleviated by surface 
protection. These plots were almost 
bare except for small areas that had 
been protected with surface coverings 
of lespedeza hay, soybean residue, and 
burlap, respectively. The earthworms 


Corn Salad 


under the coverings withstood the cold ' 
and were highly active (Table 3). 


TABLE 3 


EFFEcT OF SURFACE PROTECTION ON | 
WInTER SurvIVAL OF EARTHWORMS 
(January 21, 1947) 


Earthworms 
1946 crop Type of surface (thousands 
protection per acre) 
Corn None 0 
Burlap 995 
Corn None 0 
Lespedeza mulch 1,630 
Soybeans Light residue 335 
Heavy residue 665 


Various practical ways of protecting 
the soil surface against sudden drops 
in temperature in the late fall may be 
suggested. Threshing residues, chop- 
ped corn stalks, composts, or manure 
might be spread early in the fall after 
the row crop has been removed. Where 
these materials are not available, a 
fast-growing catch crop that forms a 
winter mulch might be interseeded at 
the last cultivation of the row crop. . 
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This delicious hardy vegetable can be sown in spring as soon as 
you can work the ground. You get needed greens before the first. 


spinach. 
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A READER SUGGESTS 


A METHOD FOR 


VENTILATING THE COMPOST HEAP 


I is absolutely essential that the 
compost heap be well ventilated so 
that there is a sufficient flow of gases 
between the atmosphere and the inte- 
rior of the compost heap. The soil 
organisms which break down the plant 
and animal residues and convert them 
into compost are aerobes, i.e. they 
must have the oxygen from the atmos- 
phere to carry on their life activities. 


The drawing on this page illustrates 
a simple but efficient method of venti- 
lating the compost heap. It is the 
suggestion of one of our Organic Gar- 
dening Magazine readers. As soon as 
the pits have been dug or the soil has 
otherwise been prepared for the com- 
post heap, a number of ordinary fence 
posts are set up and held in position 
by driving three small stakes around 


the base of each post. The posts are 
placed where the ventilators are de- 
sired. By using chalk or heavy pencil, 
marks can be made on the posts 8 
inches apart to serve as a guide in 
building the various layers of the 
heap: 6 inches for plant material, 2 
inches for the fresh manure, a sprink- 
ling of raw ground limestone, and a 
quarter inch or-less of good earth. 
When the heap has been built to its 
usual height of 5 feet, the posts are 
pulled out to form the ventilatin 

chimneys. To facilitate the reuibiedl 
of the posts, a board can be laid on 
the heap to serve as a'walk, and a 
cross piece nailed near the top of the 
post to serve as a handle to pull out 
the post. The size of the ventilator is 
by the size of the post 
used. 
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Ford-Ferguson tractor with small rear end loader used to bring manure to heap. 


Making Compost for the is P. 


September 5, 1947. 
Organic Gardening, 
Emmaus, Pennsylvania. 
Gentlemen: 

I am enclosing some snapshots of 
compost making on our farm near 
Beresford, North Dakota. 

Inasmuch as our prevailing summer 
winds are from the south, south-east, 
we used some discarded steel roofing 
to build a windbreak on the south, 
east, and west. The heaps are made 
about 6 feet wide, 5 feet high, and 30 
feet long. We use six 6-inch ventilators 
which are held in place, as shown in 
one of the photographs, by wire fas- 
tened to fence and steel post at the 
other end. 

This is our second year of compost 
making. Last year we made enough 
compost to cover about 10 acres, and 
the result is very apparent in the corn 
crop now nearing maturity. 

The field in which the corn is now 
growing was plowed last fall and in 
the spring we went over it with a 
Ferguson tiller. This machine is 
equipped with a tine that penetrates 
the ground to a depth of 9 to 11 


inches, but does not bring any sub- 
soil to the surface. We experienced 
some blowing on this field in the 
spring despite repeated cultivations 
across the fields at intervals of a few 
rods. This was before the corn was 
planted. After planting came an un- 
usually wet May and June followed 
by the driest July and August on 
record. Despite this severe drought, 
broken only by two or three light, 
local showers, we anticipate a yield of 
50 to 60 bushels of corn per acre on 
this piece of ground. Corn in adjoin- 
ing fields is badly fired and will not 
yield more than 10 or 15 bushels of 
nubbins. 

Yours very truly, 

Almer O. Steensland, 

Mayor of City of Beresford. 


Epiror’s Note—Many progressive 
farmers and horticulturists are finding 
that it is practicable to make compost 
on a farm and orchard scale. It is 
anticipated that organic farming will 
become generally adopted as labor- 
saving devices for making compost 
are introduced. 


Ventilators wired in position on first Wetting down the compost heap with 
layer of heap. hose fitted with spray nozzle. 


Ready to dump a scoop of manure on heap The heap progresses with another layer 


with the tractor attachment. of compostable materials. 


First layer followed by film of lime and Proper moisture content is absolutely es- 
earth. sential to making good compost. 
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On The Organic Front 


Mrs, FRANKLIN DELANO RoosEVELT 
AS AN ORGANIC FARMER 


According to the New York Times, 
Sunday, August 31, 1947 the late 
President Roosevelt’s son, Elliott and 
his mother incorporated as Val-Kill 
Farms (Val-Kill means valley stream) 
the lands of the late president, exclu- 
sive of the 33 acres surrounding the 
“big house” and library which belong 
to the Government. Upon being inter- 
viewed Mrs. Roosevelt remarked with 
a smile, “I’m only the minor partner.” 
It is reported that she and Elliott 
have been reading such books as 
Louis Bromfield’s Pleasant Valley and 
the Organic Gardening Magazine in 
preparation for the undertaking. 


Winery WASTES WILL BE 
FERTILIZER 


Tests conducted to eliminate winery 
waste odors may result in the devel- 
opment of a new industry in Calif- 
ornia. Recently an application to the 
Fresno County Planning Commission 
was made for the organization of the 
ORGANIC FERTILIZER COMPA- 
NY at Malaga. This company plans 
to convert the organic wastes into an 
organic fertilizer which will be shipped 
to the farmers of the San Joaquin 
Valley. 

Onto AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT 
Station EnporsEs CompPosTING 


In the July-August Farm and Home 
Research, a bimonthly bulletin pub- 
lished by the Ohio Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Wooster, Ohio ap- 
pears an interesting article entitled 
“Organic Matter for the Garden,” by 
Donald Comin. This article takes 
note of the increasing interest in or- 
ganic farming and gardening with 
special emphasis on the value of plant 
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By DR. WILLIAM H. EYSTER 


and animal residues, sources of soil 
organic matter, the Indore method of 
making compost devised by Sir Albert 
Howard and adapted to this country 
by J. I. Rodale, as well as some ques- 
tions regarding the use of chemicals. 


On THE ATLANTIC BooKsHELF 


Occupying a conspicuous place 
on the Garden List of the Atlantic 
Bookshelf are two books concerned 
with the organic method. The follow- 
ing are direct quotations from the 
April, 1947 number of the Atlantic 
Monthly: “The best news is that the 
British author of one of the great 
books of our time, An Agricultural 
Testament, has written a fine expla- 
nation of the relationship of soil and 
food values: THE SOIL AND 
HEALTH; A STUDY OF ORGAN- 
IC AGRICULTURE, by Sir Albert 
Howard (Devin-Adair, $4.00). His 


life work, as experimentalist and 


‘farmer, has proved his points.’ His 


methods are used on millions of acres 
in Ceylon, India, South Africa, Central 
America. They can also be used in 
back-yard gardening. 

“Following the same basic princi- 
ples, but of more practical value to the 
gardener, is PAY DIRT; FARMING 
AND GARDENING WITH COM- 
POSTS, by J. I. Rodale ( Devin-Adair, 
$3.00). This was one of the first books 
to prove that a fertile soil (one devel- 
oped by vegetable and animal wastes 


and not by chemical fertilizers) is the — 


foundation of healthy crops and 
healthy human beings. It is theoreti- 
cal as well as practical. The small 
garden, as well as the farm, can be 
developed on these principles.” 
Readers of the Organic Gardening 
Magazine will be delighted to know 
of the recognition that is being given 
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ORGANIC GARDENING 


to the above two books which point 
out the fundamental importance of 
composts in relation to soil conserva- 
tion, successful farming and garden- 
ing, and the health of plants and man. 


President William H. Dinkins, a 
graduate of Brown University and 
president of Selma University, Selma, 
Alabama visited. our Organic Gardens 
and Farms, and made the following 
report of his visit which appeared in 
the July issue of The Selma University 
Chronicle: 

“At Emmaus: Mr. Rodale was ab- 
sent in New York, but I saw Dr. 
Eyster, his botanist and helper on his 
periodical and book publications. After 
some discussion of organic fertilizers, 
Dr. Eyster called for the young son of 
Mr. Rodale, who took us about three 
miles away to the Rodale farm where 
I could see the results of the organic 
practices in agriculture. I could not 
but wonder and consider what would 
be the effect in the United States if 
our farmers would make their own 
fertilizer, not simply by putting ma- 
nure on the field, but by making com- 
post from the manure with the addi- 
tion of three parts vegetable matter 
for one part of stable manure. I saw 
the effect of rock mulches around trees 
and in the vegetable garden. I saw 
compost heaps in various stages of 
completion. I looked in the green- 
house, in the henhouses where organic 
methods are in use. I saw the earth- 
worm hatcheries, to supply earth- 
worms to the compost piles. I came 
away with a determination to make 
known to-my public the need of using 
natural fertilizers, which do not burn 
up the crops, but which cause perma- 
nent improvement in the soil; and 
health in soil and man.” 


A RIBBON FOR A 
ComposTING EXHIBIT 


Organic Gardening, _ 
Emmaus, Pennsylvania. 


I thought the editors and readers of 
“Organic Gardening” would be inter- 


ested to hear about an excellent ex- 
hibition of your method of making 
compost which was done by Mr. and 
Mrs. Wentworth Shackleton: as the 
main feature of the- recent Flower 
Show in Boothbay Harbor, Maine. 
Because of its merit as an outstanding 
exhibit, the Shackletons were awarded 
a Tricolor Ribbon by the three enthu- 
Siastic judges. 

The. exhibit consisted of a cross 
section of the layered compost heap 
done for convenience in one of the new 
aluminum tube frames, showing the 
order of the layers, proper depth of 
each, and the materials used. In addi- 
tion, there was a section under glass in 
a small box with a descriptive label 
opposite each layer. There were some 
bright colored flowering plants, a small 
weathered barrel bulging with thrifty 
strawberry plants growing from holes 
in its side, and a garden hose with a 
few garden tools. In a conspicuous 
place at the front of the platform were 
piles of your little pamphlets, a copy 
of which left the hall with nearly 
every guest. 

As the guests crowded eagerly 
around the platform studying every 
detail of the display, I heard many 
exclaim that now they understood 
what it meant to make a compost 
heap. They had a definite idea of how 
to go. about it. Just reading about 
something is often not enough. Most 
people have to see a thing to under- 
stand it. I am sure that the Shackel- 
tons’ exhibit was enlightening to 
many as well as being an artistic and 
decorative addition to the Flower 
Show. 

The Boothbay Harbor Garden Club 
is fortunate to have among its mem- - 
bers people like the Shackeltons, who 
are so willing to contribute their time 
and effort to put before the public 
something as worth-while and vital 
to its welfare. They themselves have 
long been enthusiastic supporters of 
the Organic Method of Gardening. 


Harriet H. Lutnicki, 
65 Gleason Road, 
Lexington, Mass. 
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Garden — 


During November Mother Nature is busily engaged tucking Her herbs, 
shrubs, and trees in for the winter. All but the late-summer blooming herbs 
have already withdrawn to underground retreats. Most of the shrubs and trees 
have dropped their leaves after a season of brilliant autumnal colors, one’ of 
Nature’s greatest exhibitions in the northern states. The buds of the shrubs and 
trees are well protected against low temperatures and the loss of water by cutin, 
waxes, and epidermal hairs which often give to the buds a woolly appearance. 
Their stems and branches are protected from excessive water loss by an imper- 
vious layer of cork in the bark. The cone-bearing trees and the broad-leaved 
evergreens retain their leaves during winter but they are well protected by a 
thick cutin against water loss. The leaves also contain such substances as pent- 
osans which serve as antifreezes during the winter months. 


THE NORTH 


Flower Garden:—November is widely recommended for the planting of 
woody perennials, including roses, for the climatic area that exter4s southward 
from the latitude of New York and Kansas City. For roses the soil should be 
prepared to a depth of 18 inches and have mixed in it liberal amounts of com- 
post and bonemeal. Prepare your trench for sweet peas by a heavy application 
of compost and bonemeal at the rate of one pound for each fifteen feet of trench. 
They may be planted now or in early spring. Climbing roses, especially the 
tender varieties, should be protected by laying them on the ground and cover- 
ing them with mulch or even burying them a-few inches underground. Finish 
planting tulips, lilies, and other bulbous plants. 

Collect all dead stems, dead leaves, and other plant material from around 
peonies and chrysanthemums and put them on the compost heap. Such sani- 
tary measures go a long way toward controlling diseases: After the ground is 
frozen, mulch the perennial bed to prevent or reduce to a minimum freezing 
and thawing. A suitable mulch would be a coating of compost and on top of 
that a layer of leaves several inches thick. 


Berries: —The strawberries, raspberries, blackberries, currants, and goose- 
berries should be given a liberal dressing of compost that has been made without 
lime, as these plants prefer slightly acid soils. As soon as the ground has frozen, 
the strawberries in particular should be covered with a mulch of leaves or straw. 
Avoid weeds as mulch because of their seeds. 


Vegetables:—Clean up all refuse from the vegetable garden, as dead plants, 
and put them in the compost heap. For an early spring garden, loosen the soil 
and work into the surface layer enough compost to make the soil appear quite 
dark. Celery and such root crops as beets, turnips, carrots, and rutabagas 
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should be stored for the winter. Spinach, kale, mustard, parsnips, and carrots 
can stay in the garden for early spring use. 


Shrubs and Trees:—lIt is not too late to plant deciduous shrubs and trees. 
Water the evergreens and give them a mulch of leaves several inches thick. 
Remove all suckers from the lilac bushes and give them a liberal dressing of 
compost. This is a good time to make cuttings of evergreens, shrubs, and trees. 
Tie the cuttings in bundles and bury them in moist sand and keep them in a 
coldframe or cellar during the winter. Root formation in cuttings can be greatly 
accelerated by using some root-forming hormone as Rootone. 


Lawns: —The lawn should go into the winter with not more than two 
inches of topgrowth. 


THE WEST COAST 


Fallen leaves and all garden wastes should be collected and placed in the 
compost heap. 

Crepemyrtle can still be planted in southern California as well as in the 
warmer interior regions. 

Flower Garden:—The bulb beds should be planted with Primula mala- 
coides and seeded with forget-me-nots. For early spring blooms, plant snow- 
i Leucojum vernum). Others are Blue African Lily, Amaryllis, and Tig- 
ridia. 

Vegetable Garden:—There still is time to sow vegetables for early spring 
use. 

Roses:—Roses may be pruned anytime between November and February. 
November is the best month for planting roses in the Pacific Northwest. 


“  Evergreens:—Evergreens, both cone-bearing and broad-leaved, may be 
planted during November and December. 


THE SOUTH 


Flower Garden:—This is an excellent time for a Chrysanthemum Show, as 


- these magnificient flowers bring the flowering season to a close. The bulbs of 


spring blooming plants may be planted. In the deep South, plant Easter Lilies, 
Callas, Amaryllis, and Hemerocallis or Day Lily. Late in the month sow Sweet 
Peas in furrows about eight inches deep which contain a generous application 
of compost worked into the soil. Cover the seeds with about four inches of soil. . 


Lawn:—If the winter lawn was not planted as suggested in the Calendar 


for October, it should be planted early in November or it will be too late. 


Roses:—The best season for transplanting roses is from late November to 
the end of February. 

Shrubs:—All shrubs may be pruned and transplanted during the dormant 
period which usually lasts through February. It is during this period that - 
Christmas holly (Jlex opaca) can be handled most successfully. Fruit and shade 
trees may also be pruned and transplanted at this time. 

Fruits: —This is a good time to plant strawberries, raspberries, blackberries, 
and all other small fruits. 

Vegetables:—The hardiest cool season vegetables may be planted this 
month for late winter and early spring use. Lettuce and radishes should be 
planted in hotbeds and cold-frames for winter use. This is the season to cut off 
the tops of old asparagus plants and put them into the compost heap and apply 
a generous dressing of compost to the asparagus bed. Plant asparagus, rhubarb, 
and cabbage. 
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Bodger Seeds Ltd. 


Queen of the Market Asters grown with dividers of Harmony Marigolds for seeds 


By G. L. Wittrock, Custodian of the Herbarium 
New York Botanical Garden 


ye of the common, easily 


grown garden favorites is the annual 
Aster with its many bazaar colors, 
forms, textures and blends. Were we 
told, however, that these annuals are 
not Asters at all we should be much 
annoyed. In spite of scientific accur- 
acy, these flowers would still remain 
as Asters to us. Our spirit of curiosity 
may have become aroused to ask that 
if these flowers are not Asters, then 
what are they? Before we discuss 
how to grow them and the precautions 
necessary to protect them against the 
few major diseases to which they are 
susceptible, let us unravel this con- 
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fusion in names and learn about the 
origin and history of. our garden 


Asters. The name Aster is a loose, 


confusing term applied to a number 
of flowering groups. The name origi- 
nated from a Greek word meaning a 
star and was applied to flowers that 
have their rays radiate from a com- 
mon center giving the: effect of a 
many-pointed star. Many flowers 
have this radiating character but the 
Greeks applied the name to the true 
asters and sometimes called them 
Starworts; these plants are perennials 
and will be discussed later. 


We often hear of “Yellow or Gold- 
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en Asters”, these also are not! true 
Asters, since no. yellow Asters are 
recognized nor have any been: develop- 
ed to date. But these yellow flower 
heads do have radiating rays. sugges- 
tive of stars and do resemble our gar- 
den Asters; these are usually . flowers: 
of Chrysopsis. 


Annual “Asters” 

Our common Aster, however, is an 
annual which the early Greeks did 
not know because it was.not intro- 
duced into Europe until 1731. Lin- 
naeus originally named this annual, 
species Aster chinensis, but_ later 
botanists observed that it was distinc- 
tive and certainly different from true 
Asters. ‘This annual species was then 
named Callistephus chinensis pro- 
posed in 1832. The genus name Cal- 
listephus, is also a Greek word mean- 
ing a beautiful crown, because of the 
pappus crown or silky hairs on the 
seeds. Even though this garden flower 
is clothed with confusion and appar- 
ently it has an oriental background 
we are reluctant to call it anything 
else but Aster. . 

The origin of this annual Aster 
which often is sold as Callistemma is 
from China, where it is known as 
“Ching Hsi La”. The species with 
small flowers is still found growing 
wild in the province of Hopei and 
other parts of northern China, though 
it apparently has long been in culti- 
vation in that country in many colors 
since seeds were sent in 1728 to France 
by the Jesuit missionary R. P. d’In- 


carville according to some records. | 


There is some doubt about this since 
Chinese records show that this famous 
missionary did not arrive in China 
until 1740. However, seeds ‘sent, by 
some missionary in China were. fe- 
ceived and grown in the Royal. Gat- 
dens in Paris. These newly introduced 
plants were named “Reine Mar- 
guerite”, a name still applied to these 
annuals in France. The official date 


Chelsea, England. The first group. of 
seeds that he received germinated) and 
developed. into ‘single red and white 
flowers. In 1736 Miller received more 
seeds and these developed into single 
blue flowers. Finally in 1752 more 
seeds were received and these bloom- 
ed into double flowers of red and blue; 
and the following year seeds of double 
flowering white plants were received. 
Miller described the plants as 1% to 
2. feet tall, indicating that the dwarf, 
forms were not yet know. By 1806 
variegated. blue and white varieties 
appeared and were offered to the 
public in Philadelphia by the nursery- 
man M’Mahon as desirable garden 
annuals. By. 1837, New. York learned, 
about China-and German Asters, as 
they were then known from. listings 
in the catalog of Bridgeman, .a' seed- 
man. The introduction of German 
Asters, where known as, “Sommer- 
asters” indicated that the first ad- 
vances in multiple forms and colors 
originated in that country and by 
1845 German. Asters became _most 
popular throughout the New England 
states. During this period the quilled 


of introduction, 1731, is credited. 'to 


Philip Miller, a horticultural , bota- 
nist, who reported receiving. seeds 
from France and growing them: \in 


Aster, American Beauty Burpee. 
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forms appeared in which the flat 
floral rays were rolled or tubular sug- 
gestive of a quill. This new type, 
developed by German florists, became 
very popular and were offered in solid 
colors of white, rose, deep red, blue 
and purple, mottled, striped or edged 
with these colors, and some with 
either red or blue centers. By 1880 
the habit of the plants tended to 
change and gave rise to our modern 
dwarf forms. Since that time China 
Asters have been developed into vari- 
ous distinctive types and races. Each 
type is characterized with the full 
complement of colors. Some _ horti- 
culturalists divided these types into 
over 17 sections but these overlap so 
much that the classification is not 
practical. In general one can recognize 
2 major groups: flat rayed and: the 
quilled. These are divided into sub- 
groups as follows: 


1. Simple or flat-rayed types. These 
types retain the ancestral traits of 
Callistephus chinense which origin- 
ally had 1 to 2 rows of flat rays 
surrounding the central disc flowers. 
Modern flat-rayed forms, known as 
the “Comet” type, have 5 to 6 more 
rows of ray flowers. This flat ray 
type may be found in 2 forms: 


A. Incurved type. In this type the 
flat rays curve inward toward the 
center giving a ball-shaped flower. 

B. Reflexed type. The flat rays of 
this type are reflexed or spreading 
outward. 

2. Quilled types. In this form nearly 
all of the rays are tubular in struc- 
ture and the subforms are: 

A. The German Quill which is 
characterized by the inner florets 
being short and quilled while the 
outer rays are flat and elongated 
and sometimes quilled. 

B. The needle type which has all 
the rays quilled, approximately of 
the same length. 


The growth habit of the forms are 


also classified by growers as “Up- 


right”: in which the branches are erect 
and the plants compact; “Semi-up- 
right”; representing plants that have 
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few but strong branches ascending 
from the base and no lateral branches; 
“Branching”: a class of plants with 
many branches giving a pyramidal 
effect; and “Spreading”: a class in 
which the plants are more open and 
have a spreading habit. 


The many named varieties and 
forms in existence today have not 
been sufficiently standardized to assure 
an accurate and serviceable list. In 
1895 various American seed catalogs 
offered over 250..named_ varieties. 
Some of the named varieties are still 
listed today or are referred to in com- 
parison with new introductions of 
colors, types, and forms. Early flower- 
ing Asters are generally and compara- 
tively dwarf, varying from 12 to 18 
inches high. Midsummer varieties 
are taller ranging to 2 feet. Late 
flowering varieties reach a height of 
3 to 5 feet. Standard forms obtainable 
today are described as types and the 
following list is suggestive: 


1. Early blooming types: 
“Royal”: an early flowering type, the 
plant being much branched and tend- 
ing toward single flowers of the Comet 
type. Many colors are available. 
“Queen of the Market”: an excellent 
type for early flowering. Sow the seed 
the end of March either in protected 
cold frames or in flats in the home; a 
very graceful type with an open or 
spreading habit and excellent for cut 
flowers. It is the first of the early 
types to have been developed. 
“Early Branching”: another excellent 
dwarf type for early planting with a 
range of colors. 


2. Mid-season flowering types: 

“Crego”: a mid-season plant, 2 feet 
high with reflexed and twisted rays. 
“Comet”: an old standard with the 
plants 2 feet high with many rows of 
ray flowers in many colors. 
“King”: plants 2 feet high with 
quilled and incurved rays. This 
standard is suggested as the best if 
only one seasonal type is to be grown. 
It is very distinctive and obtaimable 
in a conspicuous range of attractive 
colors. 
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“Astermum”: a mid-season plant 2 
feet tall with flowers resembling’ a 
small chrysanthemum head. 
“Peony-flowered” or  “Truffant”: 
plants 2 to 3 feet high with large 
double flowers, some of the flowers 
measuring almost 4% inches across. 
“Ostrich Plume”: a most unusual and 
attractive plant with flowers often 6 
inches across. 

“California Sunshine”, “Giants of 
California’, “American Beauty” and 
“Victoria Needle’: all excellent mid- 
summer bloomers and seeds can be 
sown out doors in May. 


3. Late blooming or fall flowering 
types; these types can be sown as late 
as June with success: 

“Beauty”: plants are from 2 to 5 feet 
tall, having long-stemmed flowers, 
blooming-late in the fall. This is a 
Comet type with incurved rays. 
“Giant Branching” or “American 
Branching”: plants are 2% to 3 feet 
tall, blooming late; the floral rays are 
loosely incurved; excellent for out- 
door sowing. 


One should buy seeds of selected 
varieties based on the form and period 
of blooms; by doing this one can have 
a series of flowers from early July to 
frost. At the Annual Flower Show in 
New York City last March many at- 
tractive varieties of seeds were offer- 
ed, based primarily on color and form 
rather than on varietal names. 


The culture of annual Asters is not 
too difficult though they should be 
treated as tender annuals; they trans- 
plant most readily and easily. The 
early forms should be started indoors 
in March and April, planted in flats 
and placed before a good sunny win- 
dow, but do not water too often; 
permit the immediate surface of the 
soil to dry a bit between watering to 
prevent the seedlings from damping 
off. When the seedlings have develop- 
ed 2 to 3 sets of leaves transplant 
them into pots or directly into beds if 
there is no danger of frost. A hot-bed 
is of course ideal for early blooming 
varieties, and even cold frames are 
possible, but the aim for early-bloom- 


ing varieties is to have plants ready 
for the outdoor planting in May. The 
seeds of later blooming varieties can 
be planted outdoors in rows selecting 
mid-summer and late-blooming varie- 
ties. 


In preparing the seed bed it is well 
to work compost or leaf mold compost, 
making drills 2 to 3 inches apart and 
Y% of an inch deep; seeds are then 
sown 6 to 8 to the inch usually in mid- 
May. The drills are covered lightly 
with half sifted ‘soil and half sand so 
the surface will not become hard. 
Some suggest covering this with a 
light straw, hay, or burlap, this re- 
tains moisture. Remove the covering 
immediately after the seeds germin- 
ate. Transplant the seedlings when 
they have developed their first true 
leaves. The permanent bed should 
be well prepared and enriched with 
rotted manure or a good compost or 
peat-moss mixed with dried cow or 
sheep manure; the ratio is 6 lbs, of 
manure to 1 bushel of compost or 
peat-moss.. Soak the soil well in the’ 
newly prepared bed for at least a few 
hours before the lifted seedlings are 
transplanted, keeping the young 
plants wet to prevent drying out. Set 
the plants 9 to 12 inches apart in rows 
18 inches apart if the plants are de- 
sired for cut flowers, otherwise allow 
at least 1 foot per plant, particularly 
for large varieties. Some suggest 
planting a few seeds every 12 to 18 
inches in the permanent bed and 
when the seeds have germinated select 
the strongest plants and pull out the 
rest; this eliminates the dangers of 
transplanting, but one must have 
plenty of garden space to do this. I 
usually plant my~ asters among the. 
early spring flowers to eventually re- 
place the latter. The spring plants 
serve as a protection while the young 
Aster plants are developing. 


Annual Asters grow well in any 
good, well drained garden soil that is 
well exposed to sunlight; Asters are 
sun plants and cannot tolerate too 
much shade. They should also be well 
watered if the season is dry. Soils 
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must be seriously considered in plant- 
ing Asters. There are definite rules to 
follow that are practical and helpful 
in preventing many diseases common 
to Asters. 

Rule I: Never plant Asters in the 
same garden spot or bed year after 
year; alternate. 

Rule II: Buy good wilt and diseas 
resisting seeds each season; Asters 
will ‘reseed but it is best to start al- 
ways with new seed each season. 

Some of the common diseases asso- 
ciated with the annual Asters are the 
following: 


1. Aster yellows: this is a serious 
virus disease. Plants infected with it 


become stunted and develop spindly, 


yellow shoots and greenish-white, dis- 
torted flowers. The leaves lose their 
chlorophyll and turn yellow. This 
disease is not local but occurs through- 
out the United States. Infection is 
caused by the Six-spotted Leafhopper, 
an insect that carries the virus from 
diseased to healthy plants. Sometimes 
the common aphid is also the carrier. 
To control the disease, remove all 
diseased plants immediately and burn 
them; check the Leafhoppers with a 
contact insecticide. Some commerical 
growers cover the plants with cheese- 
cloth to prevent the insects contacting 
the plants. This method is very satis- 
factory. 

2. Aster wilt: this disease may ap- 
pear in the early growth stages of 
seedlings or later in older and well 
developed plants. China Asters are 
very susceptible to this disease. The 
wilt organism is thought to be a Fusa- 
rium, a low form of fungus growth 
which lives normally in the soil. It 
penetrates and grows into the roots of 
a plant and attacks the vascular or 
water conducting tissue of the plant. 
Young plants may be effected early 
but the effects are not often detected 
until the plants are older. When the 
plant is 7 to 8 inches tall and infected 
it assumes a brown, rusty color, or 
dies immediately. Infections often 
take place at transplanting time, the 
leaves dry up and the’ plant dies, It 
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is not known how long the Fusarium 
fungus will live in the soil but it is 
believed to survive several years, 
Wilt-resisting varieties should always 
be planted, but if the soil is badly in- 
fested even these plants will die. 
Some suggest. soil sterilization of the 
seed bed with formaldehyde. This 
method, however, is a drastic proce- 
dure since it will destroy all organic 
life particularly earthworms that are 


helpful.to good soil fertility and is not 


recommended. The wisest procedure 
is not to plant the Asters in seriously 
infected soil for at least a few seasons. 
These beds may be suitable for other 
plants not subject to this disease. 


3. Aster or orange rust: this is a 
fungus disease detected by the devel- 
opment of minute orange-colored 
spots or pustules on the underside of 
the leaf. This may be prevented by 
growing .the plants in full sunlight 
with plenty of compost and wood 
ashes in the soil. 

4. Root lice: this is a species of 
aphid carried and controlled by ants. 
These aphids are pastured on the root 
system of various plants and suck out 
the juices of the plants, checking and 
dwarfing their growth, and sometimes 
even killing them. When the plants 
are suspected of having the parasite 
aitwo inch layer of compost should be 
cultivated into the soil; the compost 
serves as a balanced fertilizer. It is 
always wise to use compost and plenty 
of moisture when plants are trans- 
planted; this discourages ants from 
bringing in the root aphids. 

5... Aster beetle: there are several 
species: of the blister beetles that feed 
on the. flowers of China Asters. Hand 
picking and dropping the insects into 
a container of naphthalene or kero- 
sene is one method of control. 
Another is to cover the plants with 
cheese-cloth. 

6...Tarnish plant bug: this is a 
small, light and dark brown sucking 
insect. ‘It is very difficult to control. 
Hand picking from garden plants is 
advised, 


Stem borers: these pests are con- 
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trolled by cutting them out of the 
plant immediately when observed and 
often the plant can bé saved. Keep- 
ing down weeds, particularly those of 
the Sunflower family,. isa -wise—pre- 
caution. 


Hardy Asters 

The true Asters known. as: Hardy or 
Perennial Asters have been the source 
of many delightful garden _ plants, 
particularly in Europe. These are the 
“Starworts” of the classics. There are 
over 500 species’ native to America, 


Asia, Africa, and Europe; of these, 


121 species and 15 varieties are listed 
as the source of horticultural plants. 
These forms are used for perennial 
borders, roadsides, gardens in general, 
mass plantings, and for cut. flowers. 
There are now listed over 750 horti- 
cultural forms of thesé perennials, 71 
being distinct hybrids. Propagation 
is by clump division, cuttings, and by 
seeds. 

The most conspicuous of this group 
are “Michaelmas Daisies”, a name 
applied to highly developed forms 
particularly of 2 native American 
species, Aster novi-belgii the “New 
York Aster” with 174 named forms, 
and Aster novae-angliae, the “New 
England Aster” of which 40 forms are 
now listed. These native species have 
been highly cultivated, selected, and 
developed, particularly in England. 
The name “Michaelmas Daisy” is 
appiled to all of the forms since the 
plants bloom late in fall and are at 
their height at the time of the feast of 


St. Michael, the archangel, celebrated © 


on September 29th. 

The horticultural. forms, of the per- 
ennial. Asters have flowers. that range 
from white to pale lavender, deep 
purple, and shades of red. Many of 
the flowers are from 1 to 3 inches in 
diameter borne on plants from dwarf 
size to 6 feet tall. If the plants grow 
too tall and are desired shorter, pinch 


them back in early spring; this will | 
appeals:more readily than our beauti- 


help keep them small and bushy. , 


Plants are normally set out in the | 


fall covered with a light mulch of 
straw, hay or dry leaves over the win- 


ter. This mulch should be removed 
early in spring before growth starts. 
This type of winter protection is wise 
for established plants too. They grow 
best in deep, moist, rich soil, though 
some varieties have been developed 
that can actually survive well in im- 
poverished soil and under exposed 
conditions. For good growth it is best 
to divide the clumps annually. It is 
surprising that the horticultural farms 
obtained from our American species 
do not grow well under American 
cuture, though our wild parent species 
are easily transplanted into our gar- 
dens and thrive in fairly wet locations. 
The improved forms planted in 
America are» subject to mildew “and 
also.to the Aster wilt. The mildew 
attack can be controlled by planting 
in places having full sunlight. The 
“wilt disease can often be overcome by 
propagating the perennial with short 
cuttings in the fall after the blooming 
period, and rotating the plantings. 

If the plants are grown from seed, 
it is best to sow in a greenhouse in 
March, in a cold frame in April, or 
outdoors in May. The best time to 
plant out hardy Asters is in late fall 
protected as suggested by a winter 
mulch, or to plant in the spring before 
the plants are more than 1 or 2 inches 
tall, never during the summer months. 

It is indeed unfortunate that these 
hardy Asters are not better known in 
America. There are many possible, 
attractive uses for them in our gar- 
dens. The early blooming alpine 
Asters are very little known in 
America though they are valuable for 
rock gardens, borders, and mass plant- 
ings. Many of our ‘native species are 
still transplanted- into our gardens, 
but there should be more interest in 
them, because of their unique beauty. 
There are too many of our native - 
American species neglected that have 
‘true horticultural appeal. Undoubted- 
ly, the exotic, foreign, and new intro- 
ductions from some remote region 


ful local. native species, particularly 
the hardy Asters that abound in our 
open -fields-and- woods. 
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MODERNIZE YOUR GARDEN TOOLS WITH 


TOG OWPEEL 


COMPLETE GARDENING OUTFIT 
Does ewey with slow, spading. 
Ideal for gardens. 
Improved all steel Gardening Outfit 
plows 5” deep, morks, hills and 
cultivetes rows 12” to 36” wide. 
Fast, efficient, easy to use. 


tical attachments. 


Thousands of 
satisfied users 


hip fully g d 
Write today for information. 


WHEEL HAND PLOW 
Iston Spa, New Y. 


NATURAL SUGAR 
“DEE-LISHUS” 


Good Ole Kentucky 


SORGHUM MOLASSES 
FAMOUS HANCOCK $3.50 


COUNTY SORGHUM 
AVAILABLE 
Send Check. Write for Quantity Discount Prices. 


R. & R. ORGANIC FARMS 


515 Daviess St. Owensboro, Kentucky 
Texas. Stone-ground 


} WHOLE to fineness suit- 
WHEAT 
FLOUR | 


Write for 
VITAMIN PRODUCTS CO. 


Contract Prices 
Dept. G Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 


FOR 
PERFECT 
COMPOST 


Screened 
Shredded 
Ground 
Mixed 


Rocks, trash separ- 
ated. Grinds manure 
and tough organi¢ 
matter through roll- 


From wheat grown in 
Deaf Smith County. 


(PATENTED) 


ing screens, wet or dry. Screens fine as wanted 
perforated screens. Free compost cir- 
cular. 


Dealers Wanted In Several Open Territories 
tl GRINDER CORP. 


Wichita, Kans. 


Palmquist, Edward M. and Petry, Loren E., 
GENERAL BOTANY LABORATORY BOOK. 
(W. B. Saunders, Philadelphia. $2.25). 


This laboratory manual covers the usual 
plant material used in a course in General 
Botany, but the subject matter is presented 
in a fresh and stimulating manner with key 
drawings, clear-cut procedures, and thought- 
provoking questions which will go a long 
way toward insuring the complete participa- 
tion in the laboratory on the part of all the 
students and the close correlation of the 
laboratory studies with the discussions and 
demonstrations in the lecture room. 


Jack, Walter Thomas, THE FURROW AND 
US. (Dorrance and Company, Inc., Phila- 
delphia. $2.00). 

This book is written as an answer to 
Faulkner’s Plowman’s Folly. It deals with 
the origin and nature of soils and soil fertil- 
ity. The author discredits chemical fertil- 
izers but believes that the plow is essential 
to successful husbandry. Corns now used 
seem to- yield better in plowed soil than 
in disked soil due no doubt to the fact that 
they have been selected from plowed-field 
corns and perhaps also to the fact that a 
piece of equipment is needed which will 
more completely mix the organic matter in 
the surface layers of the soil than can be 
accomplished with the disc. The author ap- 
preciates the importance of humus and other 
soil constituents to soil fertility and to the 
nutrition of plants. 


Bennett, Hugh Hammond, ELEMENTS OF 
SOIL CONSERVATION. (McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1947. $3.20). 


The author treats in a very able manner 
the problems concerned with the erosion of 
our soils and clearly presents the basic facts 
that all citizens of this land need to know. 
The forces, rates, and effects of erosion are 
explained in clear, simple language. The 
conservation of soil in relation to agriculture, 
wild life, forestry, and flood control is ably 
treated. This book should be read by every- 
body. 
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WEED NO MORE 


. I want to eliminate a large 
number of weeds from my lawn, and 
hesitate to use “Weed no more” since 
I believe it would be harmful to the 
earthworms. I would appreciate your 
suggestions. 


L. J. W., Schenectady, N. Y. 


A. More and more chemicals are 
being introduced as weed killers. The 
sad part of the use of chemicals to kill 


_weeds is that an increasing number of 


well meaning but thoughtless people 
are using them. Chemicals which kill 
weeds are almost as sure to kill the 
beneficial soil organisms, some of 
which are injured by dilutions as great 
as one part of chemical. to 100,000 
parts of water. The poor earthworm 
certainly takes a beating all along the 
line. But the earthworm is not alone 
in this abuse because fertile soil is 
inhabited by billions of bacteria, acti- 
nomycetes, yeasts, fungi, and a great 
variety of animals. 


ORGANIC FARMING IN 
DRY CLIMATES 


Q. All the books my husband and 
I have read pertain to Eastern farm- 
ing and gardening. We wonder how 
practicable the organic method is in 
regions where all the rain falls in win- 
ter and there is a prolonged dry season 
in summer. 


Mrs. A. O. B., Cornell, California 


A. In regions having abundant 
winter rains and long dry summers it 
is absolutely essential to maintain the 
soil in such physical condition that it 
will absorb all or most of the rainfall 
and hold the water in reserve so that 


“FIRST TIME ANYWHERE! 
The Pre-fabricated 


WILLOW GROVE 
COMPOST BOX 


Imagine! One box does the work 
of two. Novel take-apart feature 


AY 


Complete 


Willow Grove Earthworm Hatchery 
Sinclair Building 
and Old York Roads 
WILLOW GROVE . . . PENNSYLVANIA 


HOUSE PLANTS 


house species, in large assortment in our 

new illustrated catalog, sent on request. 

REX. D. PEARCE 
Moorestown, N. J. 


Dept. D 


they are first a second .year 
1%" to 24" in circum- 


biwes, without extra cost. Send order to 
Dept. 
MICHIGAN BULB CO. 2. 
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) SX helps save time and fuss when it’s 
compost-turning time. Designed 
sual ‘ so you can erect and re-assemble 
«in @ few minutes. No tools re- 
eral quired. Ruggedly constructed. 
Complete with hardware fittings. 
nted NS Consists of only 3 pre-assembled 
k — sections. You fasten front slats 
ey 1 NR OX as heap builds up. 
ght- SET uP HOW TO USE 
lon FOR FIRST STAGE fst Stage—Erection. Bolt pre- 
g Grilled sections together. Fasten 
ipa- a front slat. Fill with compost ma- 
YSN terials Fasten front slats as re- 
t fired. 
YS 2nd Stage—Time to turn heap. 
the 4 iS Dis-assemble box and set up in 
and o> 2nd arrangement. ‘Transfer ma- 
terial into box. Size: 4 ft. sq. 
N Make approx. 1% tons; enough 
finished compost to cover 300 sq. 
ND 2 pox deep. 
N Shipped knockdown. Satisfaction 
ila- SET UP guaranteed or money refunded. 
FOR SECOND STAGE ONLY $17.75 Hi 
Shipping charges extra. 
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CAR 


EARTHWORM CULTURE 
for SOM BUILDING 


Ont FREE copy oF mv VALUABLE BULLETIN 
ano Review 
SUCCESSFUL EARTHWORM FARMING 


ON POSTCARD TODAY COPY 


THEY BUILD TOF 


On. Tomas J. Bannerr 

BUBLICATION 
Box F-46868 - ROSCOE CALIFORNIA 


HARNESS THE EARTHWORM 


Buy EARTHWORMS Now 


The fall season—with falling leaves, remains of plants, 
flowers, vegetable matter, ete.—marks the advent of nature 
giving back to the soil the materials which enrich it. 
Earthworms eat this matter and return elements to the soil 
which make the good earth. Buy earthworms now to insure 
fine gardens next year. Order your earthworms from the 
oldest and most experienced Earthworm breeder. Full par- 
ticulars and prices sent on request. Prompt shipment can 
be made now. 


OHIO EARTHWORM FARM 
Worthington, Ohio 


EARTHWORMS 


Write for free information on their propaga- 
tion, and use in composting and gardening. 


Richwood Earthworm Hatchery 
Richwood, Ohio 


EARTHWORKERS 


(Hybrid Earthworms) 
The Southern Gardener and Farmer will need them now. 
In the North use for potted plants. 


WE ALSO HAVE WORM CASTINGS. 
Send for FREE Pamphlet 


ORGANIC GARDENS 
Fullerton P. O., Md. 


Perry Hall 


By Furnishing a Constant 
Supply of Natural Humus 


Hybrid Earthworms 
Make Better Gardens 


Compest all leaves and vegetable waste now. Im- 
plant Earthworms. WRITE FOR PRICE LIST 
AND INSTRUCTIONS. PROMPT SHIPMENT. 
STOW EARTHWORM FARM 
Route 3 Kent, Ohio 


Important 
Now Is The Time 


te prepare for next spring. Order your 
soilution earthworms NOW to assure an 
adequate supply for use in the spring. 


THE “FAMOUS” SOILUTION EARTHWORM :—It’s in- 
tensive propagation and trituration of compost into rich 
castings, make it ideal for compost pile, gardens, indoor 
culture, garbage disposal pits, bait, ete. 


THE FOLLOWING PRICES ARE NOW IN EFFECT: 
Sample container:—100 worms $1.25; 500 Breeders :—$6.00: 
1 gal. culture:—$11.00. No order too small; no order too 
large. No unusual delay. Live delivery guaranteed, All 
orders shipped prepaid in U.S.A. and Canada. Write for 
complete price list and instructions. 


Colorado EARTHWORM HATCHERY 
2134 DECATUR STREET 
Denver 11 Colorado 


Elliott EARTHWORMS 


For Better Composting and 
More Successful Gardening 
. WRITE FOR FOLDER... 


MIAMI VALLEY EARTHWORM FARM 
109 E. Beechwood Ave. Dayten 5, Ohio 


— Around the World Service — 


EARTHWORMS 
Domesticated Hybrids 


Creators of Natural Humus 
— Send for Folder B-117 — 


13243 Mark Twain; Detroit 27, Michigan 


Domesticated Hybrid 
EARTHWORMS 


Fine for Agrieviture, Bait, Poultry. 
500 Earthworm Spawn and Culture $6. 
Complete Instructions. 


NATURE’S SOIL BUILDERS 


1544 SPRING GARDEN, LAKEWOOD, OHIO 


ROMAC 
EARTHWORMS 


Nature’s Gardener 
Permanent Soil Conditioner 
Write for folder 


ROMAC EARTHWORM FARM 
Box Ashland, Ohio 
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it is readily available ‘to the plants | 


during the rainless’ growing season. 
The finer the soil particles, the great- 
er is the soil’s water-holding capacity. 
Of course, there is very little we can 


do to change the size of the rock 


particles in the soil. However, we can 
greatly increase the soil’s water-hold- 
ing capacity by increasing the organic 
level of the soil. Compost is capable 
of holding from 9 to 25 times its vol- 
ume of water as compared to clay 
particles which can hold only about 


one-half its volume. of water. Soil rich’ 
‘in compost can hold from 2 to 3. times 


its volume of water. It is easy to see 
that the easiest‘and most practicable 
way to increase the water content of 
the soil is to use plenty of compost. 
By sufficiently increasing the organic 
matter in the soil, the latter will ab- 
sorb enough water during the rainy 


season to supply the growing plants 


during the dry summer. 


_COMPOST BOXES 
Q. What materials should be used 


in making the container of the com-' 


post heap? Should it not be a con- 
crete box of some sort to prevent the 
strength of the compost from seeping 


into the ground on which the compost 


heap is made? 


Miss A. P. B., Richmond, Calif. 


A. Almost any material may be 
used for enclosing the compost heap. 
A pit may be dug into the ground and 
the sides lined with bricks, cement 
blocks, cement, boards, or anything to 
prevent them from caving in. Or the 
compost heap may’ be made on top the 
ground. Enclosures for such heaps 
may be made of boards (not painted 
or treated with creosote or other wood 
preservatives), 2” x 4” or larger frame 
lumber fastened at the corners by an 
iron bar through holes in the ends of 
the lumber as in the Lehigh box, pre- 


fabricated slat sides which are then 


bolted together forming a box as in 
the Willow Grove box, or aluminum 
bars fastened together at the corners 


LARGE QUILT PIECES 


3 POUNDS OF COLORS—$1.69 
» Enough to Make a Lovely Quilt! 


NS Equal to about 15 yards 
of 30-Inch Width Goods 


Large assortment of beautiful colors, stripes, checks, solids. 


. Ready to use. Useful for quilts, pillow covers, patchwork 


aprons and skirts, rugs, shawls, etc. All. new..prints! 
Three pounds (about,15 yds. of hand-size quilt pieces) 


SEND NO MONEY! Pay postman only $1.69 plus postage 
and C.O.D, fee. Satisfaction guaranteed or money and 
postage refunded. 


VERNON SUPPLY CO., Box 76, MT. VERNON, ILL. 


NATURE’S FERTILIZER 
IS FREE OF 
WEED SEEDS 


Dry Poultry Manure 
50 Ib. $1.50 


F. O. B. Lakehurst, N. Jj. 
Product of 


GARDEN STATE 


DEHYDRATION CO. 
Lakehurst, N. J. 


REVOLUTIONARY 
METHOD 
‘Send for Valuable Free Bulletin 
THE BEEMASTER 


MAAST PUBLICATIONS 


~ DOWN DRAFT 
CREOSOTE 
SAVES FUEL 
—~ seauTiFuL corpreR 


CHIMNEY Por 
(WITH CHARACTER) 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


WIGWAM FLUE TOP CO. Abington, Mass 
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plus 5 spools of Ne. 50 white thread. All for only~$1.69. . 
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GRO-QUICK 


SEED UP IN 30 HRS. TRANSPLANT 2 WKS. 


CUT GERMINATION TIME 9/2. ROOT 
TINGS IN 6 DAYS. Soil Heating Cable for 
cold frames, plant benches. Testimonials 
plans, instructions mailed FREE. JR. CABLE 
with AIR THERMOSTAT for 20 sq. ft. $5.35. SR. 
CABLE with AIR THERMOSTAT for 40 sq. ft.$6.95. 

> PREPAID DIRECT or YOUR DEALER , 


GRO-QUICK 361 w.nuron sr, CHICAGO 10, ILL. 


ROOT YOUR OWN CUTTINGS IN SAND 


in a box. greenhouse or hotbed. Scientific instructions. 
copyrighted, including culture, $1.00. It is easy to root 
cuttings. quickly, of Camellias, Azaleas, Cardenias, Roses. 
Evergreens, and all plants, any time, with our simple in- 
structions. 


FREE CATALOG NATIONAL NURSERIES 
On Gardenias BILOX!. miss. 
Azaleas * Camellias 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
GEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE- 
UIRED BY THE ACTS OF CONGRESS 

OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY 
THE ACTS OF MARCH 3, 1933, AND 
JULY 2, 1946. 


Of Organic Gardening published monthly at 
Emmaus, Pennsylvania for October 1st, 1947. 
State of Pennsylvania ~ 
County of Lehigh 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally ap- 
peared J. I. Rodale, who having been duly 
Sworn according to law, deposes and says 
that he is the Publisher of the Organic Gar- 
dening, and that the following is, to the best 
of his knowledge and belief, a true statement 
of the ownership, management (and if a daily, 
weekly, semi-weekly, or tri-weekly newspaper, 
the circulation), etc. of the aforesaid publica- 
tion for the date shown in the above caption, 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912, as 
amended by the Act of March 3, 1933, and 
July 2, 1946 (section 537, Postal Laws and 


Regulations), printed on the reverse of this 
form, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the 

publisher, editor, managing editor, and busi- 
ness managers are: 
Publisher—J. I. Rodale, Allentown, Pa., Editor 
J. I. Rodale, Allentown, Pa., Managing Edi- 
tor—Dr. Wm. H. Eyster, Emmaus, Pa., Busi- 
ness Manager—J. I. Rodale, Allentown, Pa. 


2. That the owner is: (If owned by a cor- 
poration, its name and address must be stated 
and also immediately thereunder the names 
and addresses of stockholders owning or hold- 
ing one per cent or more of total amount of 
stock. If not owned by a corporation, the 
names and addresses of the individual owners 
must be given. If owned by a firm, company, 
or other unincorporated concern, its name and 
address, as well as those of each individual 
member must be given.) 

Rodale Press, Bmmaus, Pa., J. I. 

Rte. 2, Allentown, Pa. . 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgages, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 


mortgages, or other securities are: (If there 
are none, so state.) 


J. I. RODALE, PUBLISHER 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 8th 
day of September, 1947. 
3 Elmer A. Barto, Notary Public. 


as in the All-aluminum New Era 
Composter. Any other materials, as 
chicken wire, iron stakes, wooden 
stakes, or anything that will hold the 
materials of the compost heap in posi- 
tion can be used satisfactorily. Noth- 
ing in the compost heap need be ex- 
pensive, but the product, compost, is 
the best fertilizer that can be applied 
to the soil. 


—o— 


ORGANICULTURE IN 
ALKALI SOILS 


Q. We have a big problem down 
here in Texas. First, we do not get 
enough rainfall and therefore our 
trees and vegetables depend upon ir- 
rigation for water. The water from 
the Rio Grande, which we use, is very 
alkaline—it leaves a white deposit on 
the soil. Second, the drainage is so 
poor that after years of irrigation, the 
water table and salt content are very 
high. Two years ago when I bought 
my orchard, there was no salt to speak 
of but now several rows of trees next 
to the irrigating ditch are affected by 
the salt. Third, there are no earth- 
worms in the valley soil. I purchased 
a box of earthworms from one of your 
advertisers last year but they did 
not last long. However, if I had 
known then about the compost pile, I 
probably would still have the worms. 
Are these worms really necessary for 
the soil as the humus would be? 
Fourth, here in the Valley we are add- 
ing ground sulphur to the soil to 
counteract the alkalinity. Could this 
be sprinkled into the compost instead 
of lime, or would the acidity of the 
compost made from grass, weeds, and 


NOTICE TO READERS 

The ORGANIC GARDENING Magazine does not 
accept advertising of chemical fertilizers or other 
fertilizers which we feel are too strong for the 
land or poisonous sprays. We do not deny firms 
access to our advertising columns if they handle 
chemical fertilizers if they have another accept- 
able product to sell. The reader should be careful 
in accepting such advertisements. Our responsibil- 
ity extends only to the product advertised in our 
magazine. It does not extend to all of the products 
handled by a concern 


ORGANIC GARDENING Emmaus, Penna. 
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‘worms. In general the earthworm po- - 


goat manure be sufficient to overcome 
this alkalinity? 
F. J. J., Mission, Texas 


A. The first thing that you should 
do is to increase the organic matter 
in your soil to such an extent that all 
of the rainfall’ will be absorbed and 
held in reserve for the plants during 
the dry season. See Organic Farming 
in Dry Climates above. 

The removal of the alkalies from 
the soil is very simple. Add sufficient 
gypsum to convert the sodium clays 
into calcium clays which are soluble in 
water. Then with water, wash out the 
soluble calcium clays and add organic 
matter. As the organic level of the 
soil increases, the need for irrigation 
will decrease. Many alkaline soils re- 
claimed in this manner are unusually 
fertile and remain so if properly farm- 


- ed. 


Gypsum is not recommended as a 
fertilizer or as a source of calcium, but 
solely for the purpose of converting 
the insoluble calcium clays to soluble 
calcium clays which can then be 
washed out of the soils in the reclama- 
tion of alkaline lands. 


—o— 


MOISTURE PROBLEM 


Q. Recently I purchased a farm 
which has a heavy red topsoil and a 
very heavy yellow-clay subsoil, so 
heavy that if you sink a pick in the 
wet soil you have a hard time getting 
it out again. Do you think that com- 
posting will make this soil so that it 
can be worked early in the spring for 
crops like peas and onions? 


H. B. R., Norristown, Pa. 


A. Quite clearly your soil is out of 
balance so far as moisture is con- 
cerned. Compost alone is quite effec- 
tive in producing a better moisture 
balance, overcoming both dry and wet 
seasons. There is a limit, however, to 
what organic matter can absorb. The 
indirect effects of humus in the soil 
are equally important as it encourages 
an increasing population of earth- 


pulation increases with the amount of 
organic matter in the soil. ‘The tun- 
nels of the earthworms will open chan- 
nels which will conduct the water into 
the subsoil where it will be available 
to the plants during the warmer and 
drier months of the summer. The soil 
thus will be made porous so that con- 
ditions will be favorable for the soil 
microorganisms which are so essential 
to high fertility. By following the 
methods of organic farming faithfully 
and persistently, you will be fully re- 


warded by disease-free and health- 


giving vegetables and fruits. 
SEED-GROWN POTATOES 


Q. I have a belief, and I do not know 
where I picked it up, that a new potato 
grown from the seed ball is unfit for 


“VELAZQUEZ” 
Dictionary 


New Revised, Ready-reference Edition. 


Contains the whole vocabulary in general PLAIN 
use. Arranged alphabetically in two $4.50 
parts. Part I gives Spanish word and 
English equivalent. Part II gives Eng- 
lish word and Spanish equivalent. Clear, INDEXED 
readable type; excellent paper; $5.50 
binding, 63" x 99°. 766 pages. 

RODALE PRESS ALLENTOWN, PA. 


a 


SPANISH 


With Playing Cards 
HAVE FUN WHILE YOU 
LEARN. A tried and proven 
method for learning quickly, 
easily, inexpensively. 


Packaged in beautiful, gay box. Each set— 
complete in itself—consists of two 48-card 

ks in a separate book-like box. They 
onyms; 4. ites; 5. Occupations. 
now. Order all five sets in a colorful, 
master box as illustrated. 


A 5-Box . 00 
Wonderful Set, Including $5.( 
Gift 5 Booklets AID 


Address Dept. 0. G. 13 


RODALE PRESS - ALLENTOWN, PA. 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 
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ORGANIC GARDENING 


For $1.50 You Can Present 

1 Year’s Subscription of Organic 
Gardening to Either a Library, 
College, School, Institution, 
Doctor’s Office, Senator 

Or Congressman. 


Though the regular price is $3.00 a year we 
make this offer at a cost of $1.50 to our 
readers because: 


1. It is a splendid way for you to help 
spread the organic message to a larger 
public audience . .. . among rea 
who otherwise may not have the op- 
portunity of learning about the ad- 
vantages of gardening with organics. 

2. It provides a-means of instilling the 
thought in the minds of our younger 

eneration that fertile soil—made 
ertile without the use of harmful, 
chemical fertilizers—is the foundation 
of healthy crops, healthy livestock 
and healthy human. beings. 

3. It gives you an outlet for action; a 
chance to do a good turn for the 
organic cause. 

Note: You pay 4 price. We donate the other half. 
Send $1.50 for each subscription that you wish 
to contribute. Please designate to whom you 
want us to send your gift. We will enclose your 
name. 


Offer limited to subseriptions intended for li- 
braries, institutions, schools, doctors’ offices, 
Senators and Congressmen. 


Send check or money order to: 
Organic Gardening, Dept. H. 
Emmaus, Pa. 


FREE BOOK! 


WITH YOUR SUBSCRIPTION 


Subscribe to 
Organic Gardening 


Let Organie Gardening guide you in growing vege- 

tables and plants with organic, composted matter. 

Eliminates the use of synthetics, chemicals fertiliz- 

poisonous sprays and powders, 

Fill in and Send in this Coupon Now 


ORGANIC GARDENING, Emmaus, Pa. 


Please enter my subscription to Organie Garden- 
ing as checked below. Include FREE book, “Com- 
pest—How To Make It’’—which will teach me your 
method for making compost in three months. 


0 $3.—!I Year O $7.—3 Years. 
0 $5.—2 Years C Please bill me 
CO Please check if this a renewal. 


If you renew your subscription now, regardless of 
when it expires, we will send you FREE, « won- 
derful flower guide, “Flowers for Everyone’. 


use the first year.. The small pota- 
toes fed to hens seemed to produce no 
ill effects. What is known about this 


A. R. K., Chazy, N. Y. 


A. While potato seedballs are poi- 
sonous, the tubers that are grown from 
seed are as uséful as the tubers grown 
from other tubers. The hen-feeding 
test is not sound, since birds are im- 
mune to many poisons that would de- 
stroy a man; but in this case there is 
no need for concern. 


‘matter? 


HUMAN EXCREMENT 
IN COMPOST 


Q. How do you think it is possible 
to safely use human excrement for 
fertilizer purposes? 


L. G., Minneapolis, Minn. 


A.. In. countries where there is no 
system of water-borne sewage there 
has been no difficulty in converting 
the..wastes of the population into 
humus. Trials of the Indore Process 


for converting night soil into humus 


were carried out in central India in 
1933 by Messrs. Jackson and Wad. 
These trials and subsequent experi- 
ment by others were summed up in 
a paper read to the Health Congress 
of the Royal Sanitary Institute held 
at Portsmouth, England in 1938. It 
has been found that human wastes are 
even a better activator in the compost 
heap than animal dungs. All that is 
necessary is to provide for abundant 
aeration in ‘the early stages and. to 
see that the night soil is spread in-a 
thin film over the plant materials in 
the heap and that no pockets or defi- 
nite. layers are left. Both of these 
interfere with aeration, produce dis- 
agreeable odors, and attract flies. If 
the. compost heap is properly made 
there will be neither odors nor. flies. 
These are indications that the, heap 
was not properly constructed. Humus 
made in this manner is absolutely safe 
for:use in the vegetable garden. 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads, 
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GARDENERS’ 
FAVORITE 
READING 


THE COMPOST GARDENER 


by F. C, KING 


An English gardener relates his method of 
growing food crops by the organic plan. This 
book is so revealing that we imported it for 
the benefit of health-conscious America. Card- 
board covers. Foreword by Sir Albert “as 

1.50 


COMPOST—HOW TO MAKE IT 


Series of questions and answers that clear up 
all phases of compost-making. Hints that 
amaze old-time gardeners. Illustrated. In- 
dexed. 


BIO-DYNAMIC FARMING 


AND GARDENING 


by DR. EHRENFRIED PFEIFFER 


Describes the bio-dynamic methods in full. 
Shows how to convert a low-production farm 
and garden into a high-productive, bio-dy- 
namic one. 240 pages. Clothbound. $2.50 


GROW A GARDEN 


by DR. EHRENFRIED PFEIFFER 
AND ERIKA RIESE ; 


« The authors draw from their many years 


of practical experience, giving detail infor- 
mation for growing each vegetable from. the 
bio-dynamic point of view. 118 pages. Il- 
lustrated. $1.40 


EARTHWORMS—THEIR 
INTENSIVE PROPAGATION 


by DR. THOMAS J. BARRETT 

Complete, practical working directions for 
breeding, feeding, growing and _ harvesting 
mans’ most important soll-builder. The author, 
an authority on earthworm breeding, main- 
tains an experimental, research farm for the 
purpose of verifying claims, establishing facts 
and securing data that are set forth in_ thi 

excellent book. $1.00 


Order Direct From 


ORGANIC GARDENING 


EMMAUS .. . + 


. PA. 


Two Excellent 
Books On The 
Organic Theme 
Published by Organic Gardening Magazine 


Trees and 


| Toadstools 


by M. C. RAYNER, D.Sc. 


a An enchanting book that will ‘you gain 
a better understand’ng of how Rey Serre and 
mushrooms live, grow and behave. Miss Rayner; 
whose field of research is with fungi, mushrooms, 
molds, yeasts, etc., draws attention to a regularly 
occurring phenomenon of our woods and pastures 
and reveals one of the most remarkable associa- 
tions in Nature ‘between trees and toadstools. To 
understand this fascinating partnership between 
green and mene plants is to understand gar- 
den'ng better. 104 pages. Cloth-bound. 18 plates. 


Postpaid $2.50 


The Earth’s Face 


and Human Destiny 
by DR. EHRENFRIED PFEIFFER 


-g Landscape and its relation to the health of the 
soil. In this brilliant new book by an international 
authority on -bio-dynamic agraculture you are 
shown step. by step the ways in which we can 
achieve harmony between ourselves and the land- 
scape in which we I've. Dr. Pfeiffer warns us of 
the perils besetting the way to a healthy world, 
and presents a well-reasoned plea that all of us 
elect ourselves wardens. With a fascinating style, 
illustrated with 60 fine photographic plates, he 
tells us our landscape must be maintained radiant- 
lv healthy and alive—or man himself is doomed. 
Thinking forward to the good of future genera- 
tions, Dr. Pfeiffer tells us how we can the 
breath of the country to the heart of our towns 
by wise and. eenent safety measures, He lays the 
foundations for a regenerate age by showing us 
the errors of the barren countries soil will- 
no longer support their populations. 


Postpaid $3.00 


Send Order Direct to Dept. OG 


ORGANIC | 
GARDENING 


EMMAUS, PENNA. 
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Rates: 17¢ a word. Minimum 25 words. Payable in advance. Include name and address in word count. 


FLOWERS 


= 
WHITE VIOLETS: Ideal for naturalizing; will re-seed 


GIVE GROWING GIFTS. Select hybrid Amaryllis. Im- 
mense, colorful trumpet flowers for early indoor bloom. 
Bulbs good for years. Give Amaryllis for a different 
Christmas gift and get several for yourself. Jumbo bulbs, 
$5 cents, 3 for $2.25 postpaid. HAROLD LYKE, (7 Brad- 
ford, Pittsburgh 5, Pa. 


1 once established. $5.00 per 1 
Box 574, Montgomery, Ala. 
WILD FLOWERS AND FERNS. To brighten shady nooks 
or sunny spots in the garden. Free booklet WAKE ROBIN 
FARM, R. D. No. |, Home, Pennsylvania. 


00. F. A. SPIVEY, 


TWO QUART BASKETS chock-full of spring flowering 
bulbs including Darwin and Parrot Tulips, Yellow Trumpet 
Daffodils, Narcissus, Wild Tulips, Grape Hyacinths, Snow- 
drops, Dutch Crocus and Fritillarias. Separated and label- 
led. Over 60 first size quality bulbs shipped postpaid for 
only $2.75. Order at once for immediate planting. 
HAROLD LYKE, 17 Bradford, Pittsburgh 5, Pa. 
DELPHINIUMS. Giant Pacific Hybrid in all their match- 
less colors. Plants and seed of superior quality. Write for 
free literature. OFFERMAN DELPHINIUM GARDENS, 
4709 W. Stevens, Seattle 6, Wash. 

NEW PACIFIC HYBRIDS. Giant double blooming del- 
phiniums. Mixed colors or white. Young plants 50 for 
$3.00; 100 for $5.00 postpaid. HONEY BEE HAVEN, 
Dever, New Jersey. 

GLOXINIAS—Giant hybrids. Fresh seed from exceptional 
specimens $1.00 per pkt., two $1.50. 2%” seedlings in sea- 
son .$5.00 per dozen. Variety of colors and markings. 
ALBERT H. BUELL, Gloxinia Specialist, Eastford, Conn. 


HEMEROCALLIS. New colors of named hybrids. Plant 
now for spring blooms. Extremely hardy, adaptable to any 
type soil, sturdy roots from composted soil. Free descriptive 
list. AMARYLLIS GARDENS, 15 Screven Ave., N. E., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


IRIS for the border, rockery and that shady spot. Send 
for catalogue listing all types of bearded, choice Japa: 


CANARY ISLAND LAVENDER; Citronscented Geranium; 
Germander; Lemon Verbena; Pinescented Thyme; Southern- 
wood. Plants at 50c postpaid. F. BERGER, P. 0. Box 
72, East Pasadena Sta., Calif. 


NURSERY STOCK 


BABY EVERGREENS — SEEDLINGS — TRANSPLANTS 


—SEEDS. . Azalea-Rnodedendron Hybrids. 
grown. Dutch Bulbs. Free Catalogue. 
NURSERY, Geneva, Ohio. 


DEPENDABLE FRUIT AND NUT TREES, Small Fruits, 
Ornamentals, and General Nursery Stock. Write for Com- 
bined Catalogue and Planting Guide. CUMBERLAND 
VALLEY NURSERIES, INC., McMinnville, Tennessee. 


EVERGREENS: Transplants and seedlings... Many varieties 
Pine, Fir and Spruce. Hardy field-grown northern stock. 
Write for wholesale price list. SUN-CREST EVERGREEN 
NURSERIES, Johnstown, Pa. 

PEACH AND APPLE TREES: Specializing in new and 
superior fruit varieties. Write for latest list and reserve 
scarce items. PEACH RIDGE FARMS, Clemson, South 
Carolina. 

HARDY, GRAFTED NUT TREES—For Shade and Nuts. . 
Easy-Cracking Select Nuts. Early Bearing Eng. walnut, 
butternut, pecans and tree hazels. Catalog free. MICH- 
IGAN NUT NURSERY, Box 33G, Union City, Michigan. 


All Northern- 
GIRARD BROS. 


varieties, rare Reticulata and Juno species and lovely west- 
ern natives. WALTER MARX, Boring, Ore. 

LILIUM LONGIFLORUM Croft, Estate and Kenyons. 
Lilium Fermosanum, Intermediate and Umbellatum. Pink 
and yellow Callas. Write for price list. REDWOOD 
GARDENS, Fort Dick, California. 
EXQUISITE EASTER LILY BULBS. 
Kenyon. Immediate delivery. Also ornamental shrubs that 
are different. Postcard brings list!) BEAVER STATE 
NURSERY, Route No. 1, Box 289, Coos Bay, Oregon. 
PINK LAVENDER LILY OF THE VALLEY—prepaid. 
4 plants $2.00; 12 plants $5.00; 100 plants $50.00 
WASHINGTON BULBS, R. 12, Box 516, Tacoma, 
Washington. 

FIRST OFFERING of famous Lee R. Bonnewitz peonies by 
his successor. Write for price list and introductory offer. 
ERNEST |. STAHLY, 912 South 8th Street, Goshen, 
Indiana, 


OLD ROSES—‘‘Roses 


June Bride, Crott, 


of Yesterday’’, revised and en- 
larged catalogue, 1948, describing many unusual roses, 
old and new, is now ready. Please send the customary 25c, 
deductible when ordering. California roses are bigger and 
finer, and spring is nature's time for planting. Quote— 
“This is much more than a mere rose catalog. It is a 
breath of spring, a song, a poem, an inspiration to all 
lovers of the beautiful’. American Rose Society, March, 
1947. LESTER ROSE GARDENS, Dept. 0., Watsonville, 
California. 


CAPITAL EARTHWORMS ARE 


FERTILIZERS—SOIL CONDITIONERS 
POULTRY MANURE: 100 Ibs. in 50-ib. bags $2.00; 500 
Tbs. in 50 Ib. bags $9.00; 1000 Ibs. in 50-lb. bags $16.00; 
2000 Ibs. in 50-lb. bags $25.00. DIAMOND STATE EVER- 
GREEN CO., Milton, Del. 


JERSEY MOSS—large bales—$2.80 a bale burlapped. Not 
burlapped $2.50. SYLVESTER BARONE, Elwood, N. J. 
Phone 19032 Egg Harbor. 


EARTHWORMS 

PREPARE NOW TO PLANT YOUR EARTHWORKERS 
for better, .more disease-resistant flowers, fruits and vege- 
tables. Loosen up your soil. Make it easier to work. 
Write for details. QAKLAND HATCHERY, Packwaukee, 
Wis. 

GARDENERS, FISHERMEN, FARMERS—Send $1.00 for 
complete information on the raising and use of Earthworms. 
HUFFMAN’S WORM RANCH, 39! Pleasant Lake, Rives 
Junetion, Mich. 

FOR DOMESTICATED EARTHWORMS to build your gar- 
bage and watte materials into organic rich soi] call or 
write MRS. L. JONES, 1515 E. 76th, Seattle 5, Washing- 
ton. 


NATURE’S SOIL 
BUILDERS—Let them help you grow finer, more disease- 
tree flowers, vegetables, and fruit. For further particulars, 
write CAPITAL EARTHWORM FARM, 2514 Fourth St. 
South, Arlington, Virginia. 


TULIPS—50 American-grown, blooming size Darwin Tulips 
$2.00. 40 Blue Iris $1.00. 12 Lemon Lilies $1.00. 
WM. POWELL, 323 Clinton St., Jackson, Mich. 


TULIPS—15 Rainbow Mixed. Strong blooming size—$1.00 


DAFFODILS—15 large, mixed bulbs—$1.00. TRIS—10 
each different—$1.00. FREE LIST. CORNELL NURS- 
ERY, Cornell, 


VIOLETS FOR XMAS GIFTS—Field-grown; giants; 
doubles; singles. Ten distinct colors; also two-tones; some 
almost ever-blooming. 34 fascinating varieties listed in 
descriptive catalog containing valuable tested cultural di- 
rections and violet lore. Please enclose 10c with request. 
HAPPY VALLEY VIOLET FARM (Formerly Pawia’s) 
Rt. {, Box 820, Santa Cruz, California. 


GARDENERS, FISHERMEN, FARMERS—Send $1.25 for 
our starter of Soilution earthworms and information. 
FOSTERS EARTHWORM HATCHERY, Rt. 2, Box 50, 
Riverside, California. 


OUR “STARTER” SELECTION OF CALIFORNIA HY- 
BRID WORMS should increase to approximately 26,000 
First year. Shipped Prepaid, including instructions $1.25 
Start with the Right Kind, the Right Way. CALDWELL, 
Barwick, Georgia. 


SEEING 1S BELIEVING. Start hatchery now and cash in 
later. We supply quart Domesticated Earthworm Culture 
post-paid for $1.00. Complete instructions with shipment. 
Order Now. EARTHWORM FARMS ENTERPRISES, 
Dept. 0. G., Lamoni, towa. 


sid 


GARDENERS, FISHERMEN, Start now. Raise © Hybrid 
Farthworms in basement, Odorless. 100 and instructions 
$1.00 Prepaid. They multiply amazingly, KEYSTONE 
EARTHWORM HATCHERY, (5 N. 30th, Harrisburg, Pa. 


EARTHWORKERS—The Original. Soilmasters. The only 
worker that gets no pay. no sleep, and not much to eat. 
Always producing perfect soil from the poorest material. 
Wake up your garden with a gallon can Ofour best Mature 
Breeders, young worms and egg capsules. Only $10.00 
PREPAID. THE JOHNSONS, 4851 68th St., San Diego 5, 
Calif. 


GARDEN EQUIPMENT 

EMBOSSED METAL GARDEN LABELS. 40 for 25c; 
200 for $1.00. Print yourself on special soft-temper alumi- 
num. alloy, Absolutely weatherproof, rustproof, fadeproof. 
ELLIS LABEL CO., 2020 Grand Avenue, St. Paul 5, Minn. 
ELECTRIC HOTBED UNITS 
HEADQUARTERS FOR SOIL HEATING UNITS. We 
know soil heating problems. Units for home gardeners, 
market gardeners, nurserymen, orchid growers. Variety of 
heat controls and cables for low cost long life installations. 
Send for Ransom catalogue 100, the most complete catalogue 
on soil heating equipment. RANSOM SEED CO., San 
Gabriel, Calif. 


COMPOST BOXES 


TREE RIPENED ORANGES, GRAPEFRUIT or mixed. 
Grown organically—mineralized. No sprays, gas treatment 
or washing. Mixed sizes as picked from trees, no fancy 
baskets, just a bushel of fine flavored fruit. $2.95 bushel 
F. O. . Fourth season shipping starts Nov. 17th. 
GARLITS, Seffner, Florida. 
FOR THE TABLE 

SUMMER DELICACIES: Cooked ready to slice. Baked 
Smithfield Hams, 8-16 pounds, $1.75 Ib. Delicious Smoked 
Turkeys, 10-16 pounds, $1.50 lb. Express prepaid. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. HARVEY’S INC., Bowie 4, Maryland. 
HERE 1S A NEW THRILL in coffee, direct from your 
Hawaii. Grown close to nature on our sheltered mountain- 
sides by homefolks, this straight, pure coffee has no equal. 
Send now for your free sample of this delicious, . fresh 
roasted coffee. JOHN ROBBINS, Box Al0!, Kealakekua, 
T. H. 


WANTED TO BUY 
MACHINE adaptable for shelling sunflower seeds. OR- 
GANIC GARDENING, Emmaus, Pa. 


MONEY-MAKING ACTIVITIES 
ANGORA WOOL PRODUCING RABBITS, Bred Does 
$10.00. Bucks $6.50. ‘Trio $25.00. Mimeographed Litera- 
ture How to Feed, Breed, Build Hutches, Castrate Bucks 
to I Wool, Clip and Market the Wool, 50c. Groom- 


WILLOW GROVE Prefabricated COMPOST BOX, One box 
does the work of two. See ad on page 55 for description 
and illustration. WILLOW GROVE EARTHWORM 
HATCHERY, Willow Grove, Pa. 


ing Brvshes $1.00. SIGMOND ANGORA RANCH, Kensett, 
lowa. 


FARM CONSULTANTS 


GARDEN MACAZINES 
GARDEN EXCHANGE MAGAZINE. Fall Issue NOW. 
Free Exchange Listing to subscribers. Year  50c. 
(Quarterly). Many classifieds. Low rates. Samples 15c. 
JOHNSON, 683 Nevada, Reno, Nevada. 


iF YOU INTEND TO BUY A FARM in the Northeast and 
feel the need of ‘advice, perhats we can help. Personal 
service. Organic approach. No farms bought or sold. 
PAUL KEENE, Penns Creek, Pa. 


POSITION WANTED 


GARDEN BOOKS 
AFRICAN VIOLETS: Learn Secrets of Experts. Compre- 
hensive handbook 50c. Safety Violet Waterer 25¢ (no 
stamps). “AFRICAN VIOLETS”, Dept. 0., Box 1666, 
Asheville, North Carolina. 

HOME BUILDING BOOKS 
“CONCRETE BLOCK HOMES”. 32 page booklet; draw- 
ings, instructions on how to build. $1.00. H. C. LIGHT- 
FOOT, Civil Engineer, Richboro 17, Penna. 

FUR FARMING BOOKS 
SEND 25¢ coin for list of Fur Farming books and maga- 
zines and one copy of a popular fur farming zi 


MAN, 48, 2nd year college, family, wishes active part in 
some organic project. Possible investment. 8. 8. 
SCHUTTE, 7400 Leighton, Lincoin,- Nebr. 
HAMSTERS 

YOU MAY NOT GET RICH raising Golden Hamsters, but 
if you would like to earn $1,000 or more a year in your 
spare time, you owe it to yourself to find out more about 
this remarkable animal. Other people are making money 
raising Hamsters, you can too. HAYNER’S HAMSTERY 
booklet of accurate information with pictures sent free. 
Dept. 5, Normal, 11. 


CHRISTMAS WREATHS 


FUR FARMS PUBLISHING CO., 45 Winston Bidg., 
Utica, N. Y. 


CHOICE FRUIT 
INDIAN RIVER CITRUS FRUITS—Florida’s best. Un- 
sprayed and manure fertilized as feasible. Fruit shipped 
fresh picked from trees, uncolored and unwaxed. List on 
request. SCHUYLER JACKSON, Wabasso, Fila. 


TREE RIPENED, NATURAL COLOR ORANGES AND 
GRAPEFRUIT (no color added). Special pack $3.00 per 
bushel; $1.75 per § bushel—oranges or grapefruit or mixed. 
Regular pack $2.50 per bushel; $1.50 per 4 bushel—oranges 
or grapefruit or mixed. Fruit shipped Express Collect. 
W. D. EDWARDS & SON, Lake Como, Fia. 


SELECTED OREGON HOLLY. We will send to any 
address prepsid in time for Christmas an exquisite wreath 
fashioned from perfect holly sprays and aromatic incense 
cedar or a large gift package choice sprays and cedar, 
either for $5.00. Smaller box sprays only $3.50. An out- 

ance to your friends. Lovely gift card 
included. Our holly grown the organic way. BENSON 
HOLLY ORCHARDS, Silverton, Oregon. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
WIGWAM FLUE DOCTOR. Guaranteed, down-draft, creo- 
sote cure. Copper device. Cleans chimneys permanently 
Mailable. For information, write WIGWAM FLUE TOP 
COMPANY; Abington, Mass. 


The purpose of The Trading Post Is te bring together the buyer and seller of organically-grown food products. 
if you wish te buy or sell organically-grown foods send advertising copy to 
ORGANIC GARDENING, EMMAUS, PA. 


Rates are {7c a word. Minimum 25 words.- Payable in advance. Include name and address in word count. 


FOR SALE 
ORGANICALLY-GROWN FOOD PRODUCTS 
SHELLED SUNFLOWER SEED-1 lb. kernels (hulls re- 
moved) $1.00 postpaid. Have grains, flours, cereals, some 
vegetables and dehydrated fruit. Direct from farm. NU- 

MEAL MILLS, Apple Creek, Ohio. 
FOODSTUFFS—Root crops, acorn squash, tomato juice, 
apple juice, apple butter, honey, dressed chick and 


WANTED TO BUY 
ORGANICALLY-GROWN FOOD PRODUCTS 
ORGANICALLY-GROWN FOOD PRODUCTS wanted for 
arthritis patient. Anyone able to supply please write MRS. 

R. V. LEWIS, 29 Sargent St., Johnson City, N. Y. 

LOS ANGELES VICINITY organic produce urgently 
needed for health. Please write J. C. CUNNINGHAM, 
Purser Apts., 1659 Ocean Front, Santa, Monica, California. 


geese. Organically raised on our own farm. Absolutely no 
sprays, dusts or chemicals used. Write for information. 
PAUL KEENE, Penns Creek, Pa. 


ORGANIC FOOD of all kinds, all year round, purchased 
for a family. RODNEY HUCKABAY, 915 W. (8th St., 
Los Angeles 15, Calif. 
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ORGANIC GARDENING 


The Soil 


and Health 


Sir Albert C.LE. 


A STUDY OF ORGANIC AGRICULTURE. 
You will enjoy reading of Howard’s world- 
wide studies and experiments; how farmers, 
using his methods are restoring their de- 
pleted lands with compost; . are growing 
_ Crops resistant to disease, parasites and 
pests. Howard, a world-renowned soil scien- 
* tist and bacteriologist will bring you up-to- 
date on the latest methods of compost-mak- 
~ ing. This notable, new book is a summa- 
tion of Howard’s life-time association with 
the revolutionary organic farming and gar- 
‘ dening movement. It will give practical 
help and inspiration to all your gardening 
and farming. A remarkable follow-up to 
“An Agricultural Testament’. Illustrated, 


-Cloth-bound 320 pages $4.00 


An Agricultural 


Testament 


by Sir Albert Howard, C.1.E. 


A classic that will convince. you that the 
salvation of world agriculture and the well- 
being of mankind depends upon the princi- 
ples laid down in this-book. It is the com- 
plete history of compost-making during \the 
last thirty years. It is a text book, a work 
of genius, masterly in scope, for everyone 
who wants to change from~ chemicals to 
organic fertilizer. 


Cloth-bound 


ORGANIC 
GARDENING 


EMMAUS, PENNA. 


253 pages . $3.50 


Gardeners’ Book 
Club Rates 


$3.00 for Twelve Books 


Highly interesting and 
worthwhile books that will 
help make you a better 
Organic Gardener 


Join now and you will receive four new 
books immediately. Eight other surprisingly. 
different books will follow one-every-other- 
month, One of the books we will be glad to 
send you upon receipt of your order is titled, 
“Manual of Organic Materials’. It lists al- 
most a hundred compostable materials. 


Fifteen dogtors discuss fertilizers, our foods, 


our health in the second book, “‘The Doc- 
tors’ Attitude Toward Fertilizers’’. 
The third book, ‘Planning the Home 


Grounds”, will help you develop your 
ground into a beautiful setting for your 
home. 


The fourth book, ‘“‘How to Make a Garden’, 
will impart a working knowledge of success- 
ful gardening practices from the first turning 
of the soil to harvesting and storage of the 
crop. 

Forthcoming books will discuss organic 
methods on large farms, gladioli, roses, ber- 
ries and fruits, and perennial vegetables. 


Start vour membership now. Mail your order 
with $3.00 to 


Organic Gardening 


Dept. OCB 11 _ Emmaus, Pa. 


For either Gardeners’ Book Club 
Books or Organic Gardening 

Magazine 

wane 12 BOOKS You’ it 
is lower an actual binding. 
are easily When 


ordering, please state $ 1 50 


want to use your binder for Or for Organic 
POSTPAID 


ORGANIC Emmaus, Pa. 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 
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The Soil 


by Sir Albert Howard, C.I.E. 


A STUDY OF ORGANIC AGRICULTURE. 
You will enjoy reading of Howard’s world- 
wide studies and experiments; how farmers, 
using his methods are restoring their de- 
pleted lands with compost;.are growing 
_ crops resistant to disease, parasites and 
pests. Howard, a world-renowned soil scien- 
* tist and bacteriologist will bring you up-to- 
date on the latest methods of compost-mak- 
- ing. This notable, new book is a summa- 
tion of Howard’s life-time association with 
the revolutionary organic farming and gar- 
: dening movement. It will give practical 
‘help and inspiration to all your gardening 
and farming. A remarkable follow-up to 
“An Agricultural Testament’. Illustrated. 


-Cloth-bound 320 pages $4.00 


An Agricultural 


Testament 


by Sir Albert Howard, C.1.E. 


A classic that will convince you that the 
salvation of world agriculture and the well- 
being of mankind depends upon the princi- 
ples laid down in this-book. It is the com- 
plete history of compost-making during \the 


last thirty years. It is a text book, a work 


of genius, masterly in scope, for everyone 
who wants to change chemicals to 
organic fertilizer. 


Cloth-bound 


ORGANIC 
GARDENING 


EMMAUS, PENNA. 


253 pages . $3.50 


Gardeners’ Book 
Club Rates 


$3.00 for Twelve Books 


Highly interesting and 
worthwhile books that will 
help make you a better 
Organic Gardener 


Join now and you will receive four new 
books immediately. Eight other surprisingly 
different books will follow one-every-other- 
month, One of the books we will be glad to 
send you upon receipt of your order is titled, 
‘‘Manual of Organic Materials’. it lists al- 
most a hundred compostable materials. 


Fifteen do¢tors discuss fertilizers, our foods, 
our health in the second book, ‘“‘The Doc- 
tors’ Attitude Toward Fertilizers’. 


The third book, ‘Planning the Home 
Grounds’, will help you develop your 
ground into a beautiful setting for your 
home. 


The fourth book, ‘‘How to Make a Garden’’, 
will impart a working knowledge of success- 
ful gardening practices from the first turning 
of the soil to harvesting and storage of the 
crop. 

Forthcoming books will discuss organic 
methods on large farms, gladioli, roses, ber- 
ries and fruits, and perennial vegetables. 


Start vour membership now. Mail your order 
with $3.00 to 
Organic Gardening 


Dept. OCB 11 _ Emmaus, Pa. 


BINDERS 
For either Gardeners’ Book Club 


Books or Organic Gardening 
Magazine 


Boo You'll find it handy to use 
HOLDS 12 KS these binders. An _ ideal 
way. to preserve your copies for permanent refer- 
ence. price is lower than actual binding. 
Copies, are, easily. inserted. IMPORTANT: When 


ordering, please state whether you e 1 50 


want to use your binder for Organic 
POSTPAID 


Gardening Magazines or. the Gar- 
deners’ Book Club books. 
ORGANIC GARDENING, Emmaus, Pa. 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 


Admirably and Ably Presents 
the Complete Case for Compost 
Farming and Gardening As 
Against the Dangerous Use of 
Chemical Fertilizers 


Hailed By Critics 
As a Most 
Important Book 


“This will give a good case of 
the jitters to all backyard gar- 
deners, as well as to all farmers, 
who have been playing it the easy 
way by using chemical fertilizers, 
and it will very likely send them 
back to the compest hesp. It also 
proves that what you and I don’t 
know about the art of composting 
not only would fill but has filled a 
book. The author, furthermore, ¢an 
keep you up till all hours reading 
about the life and works of the 
earthworm, and that is a neat 
trick.” 

—The New Yorker 


“Pay Dirt is an exciting and im- 

portant book beth for farmers and 

gardeners.” 

Richardson Wright, Editor, 
—House and Garden. 


“This is a book provecative of 
thought and is worthy of study by 
all who till the soil.” 


PAY DIRT is important reading for 
every gardener, no matter whether -he 
cultivates a small back-yard patch or a 


large-acreage farm. 


“Received 


formation of really t 
ous importance.” 
—Oskar 


It’s the most inspiring book 
I've ever read. Local gar- 
deners, both home and com- 
— people, all swear by 
t.” 


—Carl Herbart, 
Grand Mich. 


my copy of ‘Pay 
Dirt’. It is a mine-full of in- 


by J. 1. RODALE 
Editer of Organic Gardening 


PAY DIRT actually is a manual for every- 
one who wants to adopt organic methods in 


Bakkom, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 


= OO 


Sonne it to be one of the 
most readable and interest- 
ing books I have ever read 
on any subject.” 


“Your book ‘Pay Dirt’ is a 
masterpiece in offering con- 
structive prac’ methods. 
for better health and better 
farming.” 

—Mra. Scott Winfeld, 
Fairfax, Va. 


—Marian 8. Phillips, 
Huntington, W. Va. 


PAY 
DIRT 


- order direct from 


ORGANIC 
GARDENING 


_ 
his gardening. 
What readers say: 
“I have read your book “I have just finished read- 
‘Pay Dirt’ and sincerely feel 
Nashville Tennessean remend- 
—Floyd Braillfar, Garden’ Editor, 
“One of the important books of a 
our time.’’ 
—Los Angeles Times. 
“Here at last is a book which 
brings the all-important world 
problem of soil conservation into 
focus for the individual gardener 
who, of necessity, must think and 
ect largely in terms of his own 
small patch of ground ... . 
Here is an open door to more suc- 
cessful gardening for all who care 
to enter...” 
—Robert 8. Lemmon in 
N. Y. Herald Tribune. EMMAUS, PEMBSYLVANIA 
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DON'T FORGET! 


Jot-'em-down kitchen 
pad is easier than 
tying a string around 
your finger! Roller 
works like a charm; paper tears 
off straight. Size 12” x 4", of 
smart aluminum, with long roll 
of paper, and cleverly placed 
pencil. Boxed. 


| 


3 


"SUNSHINE PLANT SHELF 


Doubles window garden capacity, 
or displays prize miniatures! 
Ivory enameled all-metal shelv- 
ing 4'' wide adjusts telescopical- 
ly from 24” to 40". At centec- 
lock level, it slides into place 
without screws; at window-sill, 
or other heights, it hooks into 
the side plates provided. No in- 
terference with curtains, effec- 
tive in pairs. $2.95 


SMORGASBORD KNIFE 


Keenest “party” idea in years— 
straight from a Swedish kitchen! 
Slices cheese, meats, cakes, etc., 
in neat, thin slices that go far- 
ther, taste better, cost less! 
Smart crystal-clear handle and 
frame, with 10-inch stainless 
steel, hollow ground blade that 
stays super sharp. Adjusts to 
cut any thickness. Gift boxed. 


RELIABLE SINCE 1818 


"BIRD'S FILLING 
STATION" 


x 10". Glass en- 
closed, holds over 
4 Ibs. seed when 
filled. 4-pointsus- 
pension reduces 
tipping, saves 
seed. suet 
cake racks. Rustic 
brown. Easy to 


refill. $2.95 


Same feeder—but 
including 5 Ibs. 
best mired seed 
and 2 different 
suet cakes—ready 
to hang — $5.95 


SCENT-O'-PINE CANDLES 


Light these clever candles and the exhilarating 
fragrance of New England forests drifts about 

room bringing holiday c . 3” in dia- 
meter, they burn about 20 hours. Boxed in 
pairs red or green. 


pr. 
EVERYBODY LOVES 
GARDEN GLOVES! 


Women's washable garden 
gloves of imported leath- 
er in soft, suede-like fin- 
ish at new low price. 
Light grey with smart 2- 
inch cuff. Two sizes. 
Small to 614); 
Medium-Large (7 to 8) 
pr. 
Men's brown imported 
leather gloves for gar- 
dening, etc. W. 


ashable. 
Sizes 8,9,0r 10. $9.95 


361 BRECK BLDG.. BOSTON 9. MASS. 


EVERY 
GARDENER 
WANTS A 
ROW 
MARKER 


Neatest: trick of 
the season for 
any gardening 
friend! Makes 
straight vegeta- 
ble rows quickly 
with no. fuss. 


finish, with 
winding reel and 
50 ft. of strong 


line. $4.65 


SEE at 
HOW COLD IT 
OUTSIDE ftom 


EASY-TO-SEE THERMOM 


32" glass dial attaches an 
on outside window-panes — 
visible. You look right throug 
Big numbers, easy to read eval 
ft. away. Precision-made, imp 

1948 model—reliable, weat! 
and guaranteed. Boxed. 


by HELEME 
VAN PELT Wie 


Engagement 
endar, wittl 
new picture 
notable 
can gardens, covers 13 mon 
Feb., 1949. Appropriate qud 
for each week. This perso 
cord of appointments and r 
notes, makes a perfect remems 
gift. Spiral binding, gift box 


FREE CATALOG O x: 


200 GIFTS! 
Unique héme and garden 


ORDER BY MAIL — POSTPA 
Guaranteed 
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